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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The title of the following pages is, perhaps, 
their best plea to the indulgence of the reader. 
It at least embraces a subject which will be re- 
garded as strictly appropriate to a female pen ; 
and it is hoped that this circumstance may be 
admitted as at once an apology and a recom- 
mendation. 

Of course the authoress has written exclu- 
sively for her own sex ; and to them would she 
respectfully commit her little book. Happy 
shall she be, should it meet with the approbation 
of those of whom she ever wishes to be the 
humble follower : happier still, should it tend to 
recommend their principles and example to 
others. 

Chillingham, 
July 1. 18S1. 
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ON WOMAN, 
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CHAPTER I. 

CAUSES OF FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Time is, in many ways, a reformer. It pro- 
duces the same kind of change in the opinions 
of men as iaoiilidrity does in their feelings ; it 
has a tendency to do away with superstition, 
and to reduce every thing to its real wortli. 

It is thus that the remains of the feudal sys- 
tem are every where disappearing, — that there 
is so much less of chivalrous feeling than there 
once was, — and that men act now, not so much 
from impulse, as from conviction. 

It is thus, also, that the sentiment for woman 
has undergone a change. The romantic passion, 
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which once almost deified her, is on the decline; 
and it is by intrinsic qualities that she must 
now inspire respect There is kss of enthu- 
siasm entertained for her, but the regard is 
more rational, and, perhaps, equally sincere; 
since it is in relation to happiness that she is 
principally appreciated. 

Domestic comfort is the chief source of her 
influence, and the greatest debt society owes 
her; for happiness is almost an element of 
virtue, and nothing conduces more to improve 
the character of men than domestic peace. A 
woman may make a man's home delightful, and 
may thus increase his motives for virtuous 
exertion. She may refine and tranquillise his 
mind, — may turn away his anger or allay his 
grief. Her smile may be the happy influence 
to gladden his heart, and to disperse the cloud 
that gathers on his brow. And she will be 
loved in proportion as she makes those around 
her happy, — as she studies their tastes, and sym- 
pathises in their feelings. In social relations 
adaptation is therefore the true secret of . her 
influeqce. 

Where want of congeniality impairs domestic 



comfort, the fault is generally chargeable on 
the female side ; for it is for woman, not for 
man, to make the sacrifice, especially in indif- 
ferent matters. She must, in a certain degree, 
be plastic herself if she would mould others. 
And this is one reason why very good women 
are sometimes very uninfluential. They do a 
great deal, but they yield nothing; they are 
impassible themselves, and therefore they cannot 
affect others. They proceed so mechanically 
in their vocation, and are so frigid to every 
thing beyond it, that their very virtue seems 
automatical, and is uninteresting because it 
appears compulsory. Negative goodness, there- 
fore, is not enough. With an imperturbable 
temper, a faultless economy, an irreproachable 
demeanour, a woman may be still far from 
engaging, and her discharge of family relations 
be compatible with much domestic dulness. 
And the danger is lest this dryness alienate 
aifection which sympathy might have secured, 
and nullify an influence which might otherwise 
have been really beneficial, To be useful a 
woman must have feeling. It is this which 
EUg^;ests the thousand nameless amenities 



which fix her empire in the heart, and render 
her so agreeable, and almost so necessary, 
that she imperceptibly rises in the domestic 
circle, and becomes at once its cement and 
its charm. 

If it be then really her wish to increase her hold 
on the affections, and to mature the sentiment 
which passion may have excited, let her not 
forget that nothing conduces more to these 
results than congeniality. Perhaps conjugal 
virtue was never more aptly paiiegjrised than 
in the following eulogy on a matron of the last 
century : — " She was a lady of such symmetrical 
proportion to her husband, that they seemed to 
come together by a sort of natural magnetism." 

Domestic life is a woman's sphere, and it is 
there that she is most usefully as well as most 
appropriately employed. But society, too, feeb 
her influence, and owes to her, in great measure, 
its balance and its tone. She may be here a 
corrective of what is wrong, a moderator of 
what is unruly, a restraint on what is indecorous. 
Her presence may be a pledge against impro- 
priety and excess, a check on vice, and a pro- 
tection to virtue. 
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And it is her delicacy which will secure to 
her such an influence, and enable her to main- 
tain it. It is the policy of licentiousness to 
undermine where it cannot openly attack, and 
to weaken by stratagem what it may not rudely 
assail. But a delicate woman will be as much 
upon her guard against the insidious as against 
the direct assault, and will no more tolerate the 
innuendo than the avowal. She will shrink from 
the licentiousness which is couched in ambi- 
guous phrase or veiled in covert allusion, and 
from the immorality which, though it may not 
ofiend the ear, is meant to corrupt the heart. 
And though a depraved taste may relish the 
condiments of vice, or an unscrupulous palate 
receive them without detection, her virtue will 
be too sensitive not to reject the poison, and to 
recoil spontaneously from the touch. 

Delicacy is, indeed, the point of honour in 
woman. And her purity of manner will ensure 
to her deference, and repress, niore effectually 
than any other influence, impropriety of every 
kind. A delicate woman, too, will be more 
loved, as well as more respected, than any 
Other J for affection can scarcely be excited, 
B 3 
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and certainly cannot long subsist, unless it is 
founded on esteem. 

'Yet such deliqacy is neither prudish nor 
insipid. Conversation, for instance, is one 
great source of a woman's influence ; and it is 
her province, and her peculiar talent, to give 
zest to it. She is, and ought to be, the enlivener 
of society : if she restrains impropriety, she may 
promote cheerfulness ; and it is not because her 
conversation is innocent thtit it need therefore 
be dull. The sentiment of woman contributes 
much to social interest : her feeling imparts life, 
and her gentleness a polish. 

It is not, however, by effort that she will 
succeed, nor by mere volubility that she will 
render herself agreeable. Some women seem 
to think time lost when they are not talking ; — 
and whether it be mere worldly tittle-tattle, oif 
insipid sentimentalism in which they indulge, 
they are equally impatient of listening, and 
equally anxious to engross. But soliloquising 
is not conversation. In woman, too, an attempt 
at display is always disagreieable, and even bril- 
liancy will not atone for it. It is thought 
bad enough . for her to write octavos, —J* 
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what must be thought of her if she speaks 
folios ? 

The charm of conversation is feeling; for- 
getting oneself, and sympalliising with others. 
It is not to shine, but to please, that a woman 
should desire, and she will do so only when she 
is graceful and unaffected, — when her wish is 
not so much to be admired as to contribute to 
the gratification of others. 

And, for this purpose, she must bring into 
society heart and mind. The one will teach her 
how to feel for those around her, the other how 
to adapt herself to them ; and both will greatly 
contribute to her ngreeableness. The insipidity 
of some women is attributable more to want of 
interest than of capacity. It is not because 
they have nothing to say that they say nothing, 
nor because they are deficient that they are 
trifling. They sometimes do not trouble them- 
selves to be agreeable. Tliey think that, if 
they look pretty, and are inoffensive, they fulfil 
their part; and they glide through life like tame 
animals, and are almost as indolent and as sel- 
fish. It is well, if when they cease to be orna- 
mental, they do not become as troublesome. 



I^A woman should always do her utmost 
[deasej and an expression of interest is oftetf 
sufiGcient. To be a good listener, and to reply 
with ease, good sense, and good breeding, are 
the most requisite qualities for an agreeable 
companion : but the sealed lips, the vacant 
stare, and the abrupt transition, are equally rude 
and disappointing. 

This indifference is inexcusable in those whi 
talent for conversation might be so easily im- 
proved. English women are proverbially si- 
lent : yet there is no reason why they should 
be so J nor why, because they are exemplary at 
home, they should be insipid in society. It is 
their boast that their education is superior : it is 
then the more to their discredit, when it fails 
in what is surely an important result. And if 
men are too apt to retire to themselves, — if 
tkeij talk of politics and the chase, whilst dress 
and tittle-tattle are discussed upon the sofa, — may 
not their exclusiveness be, in great measure, at- 
tributable to the bad grace with which they are 
too frequently received ? Might not the gauche- 
rie of the one, and the insipidity of the other 
circle, be often much relieved by a little more 
■l^mpathy between them ? 
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Again, to be agreeable, a woman must avoid 
^otism. It is no matter how superior she is, 
she will never be liked, if she talks chiefly of 
herself. The impression of her own import- 
ance can convey no pleasure to others : on the 
contrary, as a desire for distinction is always 
mutual, a sense of inferiority must be depress- 
ing. 

If we would converse pleasingly, we must en- 
deavour to set others at ease : and it is not by 
flattery that we can succeed in doing so, but by 
a courteous and kind address, which delicately 
avoids all needless irritation, and endeavours to 
infuse that good humour of which it is itself the 

In women this is a Christian duty. How often 
sliould they suppress their own claims rather 
than interfere witli those of others ! How often 
should they employ their talent in developing 
that of tlietr associates, and not for its own dis- 
play ! How invariably should they discard pre- 
tension, and tthun even the appearance of con- 
ceit; and seek to imbibe the spirit of that lovely 
religion, of which sympathy is the characteristic 
feature, and humility the pre-eminent gi'ace [ 
B 5 
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It is in this way that accomplishment contri- 
butes to the agreeableness of woman. The en- 
couragement and cultivation of art seems, indeed, 
appropriate to her. Yet, perhaps, there is no- 
thing in which she oftener errs. In this, as in 
other things, affectation spoils all. There is a 
theatrical manner about some women, which, to 
say the least of it, is an outrage upon taste. The 
gestures of the stage can never be appropriate 
in a private cirde, nor are they becoming a 
modest female. She may copy the skill, but 
surely nothing else that belongs to the public 
performer. 

There are other mistakes into which women 
may fall in reference to accomplishment. Some 
of them seem to imagine that it compensates 
for the want of all other attraction ; and as it 
is their only charm, they are restless until it 
iis displayed, and dissatisfied unless it excites 
admiration. Their happiness, or, at least, their 
affability, seems to depend on the success of 
their bravura, or the admiration excited by 
their tinting. Yet a mere display of skill con- 
tributes little to the agreeableness of society. 
However fond we may be of music or draw- 
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tog, we should scarcely select a compani(»i 
from her proficiency in playing a concerto, or 
ber skill in laying on colours. 

Women who are eager to exhibit are often 
»reless of pleasing in a domestic circle: their 
talent must be kept as a gem for special occa- 
sions ; and, if these are wanting, it is almost as 
aseless. It is to attract notice ; and when the 
great end of notice is attained, it may be laid 
aside. It is to captivate ; and when die prize is 
secured the fascination ceases. 

But it is not to add another toil to tlie meslies 
of intrigue, nor to furnish coquetry with another 
means of allurement, that the talent of women 
is to be cultivated. Accomplishment is, indeed, 
a graceful and appropriate ornament; but ic 
should be worn witli ease, and should be rather 
the indication of an elegant mind tlian an ex- 
trinsic decoradon. It should render a woman 
more agreeable both at home and in society, and 
should furnish her with one of those innocent 
and graceful refreshments which vary and relieve 
graver occupation. 

It is seldom, indeed, that women are great 

proficients. The cJiefs-d'ceieere of tlie sculptress 

B 6 
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need the polish of the master chisel; aiid the 
female pencil has never yet limned the immortal 
forms of beauty. The mind of woman is, per- 
haps, incapable of the originality and strength 
requisite for the sublime* Even Saint Cecilia 
exists only in an elegant legend; and the poetry 
of music, if often felt and expressed, has seldom 
been conceived by a female adept But the 
practical talents of women are far from con- 
temptible ; and they may be both the encouragers 
and the imitators of genius. They should not 
grasp at too much, nor be content with super- 
ficial attainment; they should not merely daub 
a few flowers, or hammer out a few tunes, or 
trifle away their time in inept efforts, which at 
best claim only indulgence ; but they should do 
well what they do attempt, and do it without 
affectation or display* 
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Nothing is so likely to conciliate the affections 
of the other sex as a feeling that woman looks 
to them for support and guidance. In proportion 
as men are themselves superior they are ac- 
cessible to this appeal. On the contrary, they 
never feel interested in one, who seems disposed 
rather to offer, than to ask assistance. There is, 
indeed, something unfeminine in independence. 
It is contrary to nature, and therefore it offends. 
We do not like to see a woman affecting tre- 
mors, but still less do we like to see her acting 
the amazon. A really sensible woman feels her 
dependence. She does what she can, but she is 
conscious of inferiority, and therefore fateful for 
support. She knows she is the weaker vessel, 
and that it is as such that she should receive 
honour; and, in this view, her weakness is an 
ftttraction, not a blemish. 

The appropriate expression of dependence is 
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gentleness. However endowed with superior 
talents a woman may be, without gentleness she 
cannot be agreeable. Gentleness ought to be 
the characteristic of the sex ; and there is 
nothing that can compensate for the want of this 
feminine attraction. 

Gentleness is, indeed, the taUsman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier 
than to convince the judgment; and the heart 
far more accessible to her influence than the 
head. She never gains so much as by con* 
cession, and is never so likely to succeed as when 
she seems to yield. 

Gentleness prepossesses at first sight: it insir 
nuates itself into the vants^e ground, and gaiiis 
the best position by surprise. Whilst a display 
dp skill and strength calls forth a counter array, 
gentleness at once disarms opposition, and wins 
the day before it is ccmtested. 

And if gentleness contributes so much to the 
fascination of woman, elegance is no less at- 
tractive. A woman should be elegant, not 
only in manner but in mind. Manner is, in- 
deed, generally symptomatic; but, as it may be 
artificial, it is no. sure criterion of mental grace. 
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It is Uie latter which is essential to true beaaty. 
Without it, the fairest Ibrm disappoints and 
wearies. It is the radictnce that sets off every 
other charm, and sheds on each its appropriate 
hue. It is tint and proportion. Yet it is more 
easily understood than defined, and better felt 
than expressed. 

Taste is the true source of such elegance. 
As it teaches symmetry, so does it impart grace. 
Taste is the rule of elegance. There may be 
artificial forms ; and these may or may not be 
agreeable to the proportions of taste : but taste 
gives tlie only true models, and every departure 
from them is an error. 

Taste is susceptible of improvement, and 
elegance is the result of cultivated taste. As in 
art, the rude handler of the chisel may, in time, 
become a proficient in sculpture, or the most 
simple designer a master of the easel ; so may 
the taste which refines the mind, and pro- 
portions the character, be equally disciplined 
and improved. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that fashion 
is a criterion of elegance. The modes of fashion 
are entirely conventional, and are often as m^ 
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graceful as they are capricious. The ladyj for 
instance^ who anoints her head with tallow, and 
encircles her waist with the entrails of a cow, is 
irresistible in Ethiopia ; and though we cannot 
sympathise with her admirers, we have no right 
to question their taste. Our own has been, at 
times, little better* We may smile at the stric- 
tures of the Spectator on the patches of his day; 
but the coiffiire of this century has vied with 
the cushion of the last, and the dimensions of 
our own petticoats have sometimes seemed to 
threaten the reinstatement of the hoop. 

But it is not in costume only that fashion is 
grMesque. In manner she is equally capricious. 
Elejgance rests on immutable rules, but the ver- 
satility di fashion is proverbial. The euphuism 
of the Elizabethan court was but little more 
absurd than the mannerism which has often 
been as arbitrarily prescribed. Each may be 
in its turn a test of ton, or a passport to ex- 
clusive circles, or a mode iis lui^versal as the 
contour of a robe, and, from its i^ameness, as 
wearisome : but it has no intrinsic n^ommend- 
ation, and though it may obtain for a season, it 
must soon be cast off as an obsolete dress^ 
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But breeding is quite a different tiling. It is 
without affectation, and without constraint. It 
is unohtrusive and unpretending. It is always 
self-possessed and at ease ; for it knows its own 
place and its own relations. Its courtesy is 
not officious, nor are its attentions ever trouble- 
some. Yet this quiet and lady-like deportment, 
though it seems to imply no effort, is by no 
means an easy or a common attainment. On 
the contrary, we often see women who have 
lived much in society very deficient in this 
criterion of grace. And we can quite under- 
stand the remark of a really high-bred woman 
on a candidate for fashionable celebrity: " Yes ; 
she is very pretty, and very pleasing, but she 
wants repose." 

Elegance is nature, but not rude nature; — 
it is unaffected but not unpolished. It copies 
natural grace, and corrects natural defects. Yet 
it is no servilt! imitator, for it studies suitability 
as well as simplicity. It does not, for instance, 
imagine that what is very pretty and playful In 
a girl of fourteen is equally becoming at thirty. 
Neither does it play the romp, or act the groom, 
leap a five-barred gate, or affect the Di Vernon. 
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Least of all does it indulge in that raillery, 
which is piquante, only because it is personal, 
and which amuses in proportion as it annoys* 
It has a respect for the feelings, and a tender- 
ness even for the faults, of others; and as it 
never wounds, so does it never invite aggression. 

It implies too feeling ; and here again does 
it differ from the polish of the world. Selfish- 
ness is the bane of fashionable life. Every one 
is cold, for every one is selfish. What court 
could be more polished than that of Marie An- 
toinette ? Yet selfishness was the predominating 
principle; and in the hour of trial, self-preserv- 
ation the only aim. The Slite of Paris paid, 
however, the greater compliment to sentiment, 
by assuming its language, whilst they were 
strangers to its real influence. 

Nothing is more persuasive than feeling : it 
has a natural charm to which art can never 
attain. 

Elegance is poetry in action. Imagination 
may paint the heroine deficient in beauty, but 
never in elegance. It is this which diifuses, as 
it were, a halo round woman ; which invests her 
witii a romantic charm ; and which more, pei^ 
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baps, than any other attraction, renders Her an 
object of interest. Yet it is grace, not af- 
fected but natural, grace which tinges every 
thought, breathes in every expression, and 
regulates every movement, — which adorns the 
hearth, as much as the drawing-room, and 
which is habitual, because it is innate. 

To be careless of elegance proves httle anx- 
iety to please, or little acquaintance with, the 
susceptibilities of the heart. Man is very ac- 
cessible to the graceful and the beautiful ; and, 
however engrossed by higher pursuits, he seeks 
in the society of woman relaxation and refresh- 
ment. He wishes to find her the enlivener and 
sweetener of his leisure, as well as the sharer of 
his cares. And a sensible woman would be 
desirous that her address should furnish a re- 
commendation, rather than a contrast, to her 
moral or mental worth. 

Religion, far from disparaging elegance, gives 
new motives for its cultivation. The religious 
woman should endeavour to increase her in- 
fluence that she may turn it to the best accountt 
and, in this view, she will not consider what is 
ornamental as unwortliy her regard. She will 
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cultivate it as a means of persuasion, and will 
study to be agreeable, were it only from a de- 
sire to recommend her principles. 

Christianity is itself full of grace. It is a 
refiner as well as a purifier of the heart: — it 
imparts correctness of perception, delicacy of 
sentiment, and all those nicer shades of thought 
and feeling which constitute elegance of mind. 
Why, then, should piety and inelegance be 
associated ? Or why should an absence of the 
graceful characterise religious persons so often, 
that awkwardness and even vulgarity are re- 
garded by many as the usual concomitants of 
extraordinary seriousness ? 

Women of piety should not give occasion to 
such a reproach. They are not more devout, 
because they are ungraceful, nor more heavenly 
minded, because they are deficient in taste. On 
the contrary, they imbibe more deeply the spirit 
of their lovely religion, when they carry its 
charm into the detail of life, when they are 
fascinating, as well as faithful, and agreeable, as 
well as good. 
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Opinion is now more than it ever was in favour 
of the dlifusion of knowledge ; and it is only to 
be expected that woman should profit by this 
enlargement of feeling. Not that the has bleu 
is not now as unpopular as ever ; but as female 
acquirement has become more common, it at- 
tracts less notice, and its utility and importance 
are better understood. 

Still, however, there is no possession, of which 
men are so tenacious, as that of learning. Per- 
haps it is because knowledge is power, that they 
are tiierefore not disposed to share it with wo- 
man ; or perhaps it is because, instead of im- 
proving it to good purpose, she sometimes only 
uses it as a plea for assumption. 

It is to be feared that their reluctance is to 
be ascribed principally to the latter cause; for 
it must be allowed that literary ladies have not 
been always very prepossessing. The disciple 
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of WoUstoncraft threw off her hat, and called 
for a boot-jack ; and imagined that by affecting 
the manners of the other sex, she should best 
assert her equality with them. The female 
pedant appears in a disordered dress, and with 
inky fingers ; and fancies that the further she is 
removed from feminine grace, the nearer she 
approaches to manly vigour. And we cannot 
wonder that, with such examples, men should 
prefer proficients in housewifery to smatterers 
in science ; and that they would rather see on 
their wife's table Mrs. Dalgairns on Domestic, 
than Mrs. Marcet on Political, Economy. 

But then there is no reason why female ac- 
quirement should be identified with all this 
folly. On the contrary, it is the tendency of 
real knowledge to make her sensible, as well as 
humble ; and it is on this very account so valu- 
able to women. 

To produce, however, this good effect ac- 
quirement must not be superficial. It is not 
the occasionally reading a review, or skimming 
a periodical, that will improve the mind^ or 
afford us solid satisfaction* A very little know- 
{j^dge gath^re4 in this way enables a woman^ 
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indeed, to shine in conversation, and gives her 
the credit of being very intellectual; but she 
is at the same time conscious of the weakness of 
her pretension, and is not unlilsely to endeavour 
to compensate by mere fluency for what she feeb 
her deficiency in depth. 

Women are by no means wanting in ready 
talent : their perception is very quick ; and 
they are dexterous in applying the knowledge 
they possess. Thus they sometimes seem to 
make a rapid progress, and even to outstrip 
minds of greater vigour. But, on this account, 
intellectual discipline is, in their case, the more 
essential, that it may teach them how really to 
improve their talent, and that it may check an 
exuberance which is generally disappointing 
because it is precocious. 

It is to superficial attainment that we may 
trace most of the mistakes which persons fall 
into with respect to literature. We are never 
so likely to be conceited as when we estimate 
our proficiency solely by the number of our 
acquirements. And this is not unfrequently 
the case with women. They know a little I^- 
tin, a little Italian, a little German, perhaps a 
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little Hebrew, or a little Greek, and they iiriJ 
mediately imagine themselves scholars, Anff- 
they are not unfrequently encouraged in thel^; 
belief by the flattery of their friends : for to 
construe a page in a classic author, to read a 
German play, or to quote a stanza of an Italian 
poet, is quite sufFicienC to establish their claim 
to superior talent. Can we wonder, then, that 
they should be a little prone to vanity, when so 
much is thought of very trifling attainments : 
or that they should be somewhat ambitious of 
literary feme, when it may be so easily obtained ? 
It was different with the ladies of an earlier 
century, — with the Moricas, and Bilibaldicfe, and 
BlauresicEe, of whom Erasmus makes honourable 
mention. The daughters of More, and 
sisters of Pirckheimerus, the associate of Ed-< 
ward, and the pupil of Roger Ascham, enjoyed) 
indeed, no common advantages. But what 
would the female bcl esprit of the nineteenth' 
century think of maintaining a Latin correspond- 
ence with the first scholar of the age ? Or what 
would our modern blue-stockings make of a 
dialogue of Plato, or a play of Sophocles ? Or, 
to refer to a later period, how would our lady 
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philosophers solve a problem in the " Ladies' 
Diary ?" 

Literature, indeed, was a rare accomplish- 
ment amongst women of former days ; but when 
they did attempt it, they were satisfied with no 
ordinary proficiency. It is a pity that their 
industry and good sense are not oftener imi- 
tated; for, though we may not wish ali women 
to be, like them, Grecians or matliematicians, 
we cannot question the superiority of intellectual 
pursuits to many of the usual ways of getting 
rid of time. Why should not the leisure of 
women be employed in storing and strengthen- 
ing their minds? Why, if they are spared tlie 
fatigues of active life, should they be debarred 
from the pleasures of literature? The lives of 
too many of them are spent almost in idleness, 
and the alleged in appropriateness of intellectual 
pursuits furnishes a plea for listlessness and 
trifling. They fancy themselves not called to 
mental exertion, and they, therefore, throw 
away their time in frivolous occupation, or still 
more frivolous amusement. Passant la moitie 
de lew temps k ne rien faire, et I'autre moiiie a 
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But though all may not have 
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taste or capiicity for the higher branches of 
learning, — all may not be able to paraphrase 
Job, or to translate Epictetus, — yet there are 
few who may not improve their talaits, and 
would not be much more agreeable, as well as 
useful, if their minds were cultivated and en- 
larged. 

There are some branches of knowledge which 
are strictly feminine, and from which there can 
be no reason for discouraging the sex. We 
may doubt the appropriateness of the cru- 
cible and the blow-pipe, or may wish the fair 
Naturalist .a better employment than breaking 
stones ; but what is so calculated to embellish 
and refine the mind, as the hUes leUres df 
every age and country? Only we should b^ 
always on our guard against imperfect attain- 
ment, and against making the enlargement of 
our sphere an excuse for beting rambling ^nd 
desultory. 

There is a mistake with regard to language 
into which women sometin^es' fall. They in^ir 
gine that they cannot know too m^^y tongiies ; 
and they forget that it is chiefly as a key to liter- 
ature that these are valuable. Thus,, wh^ 
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they have mastered one or two books, ihey are 
only anxious to pass on to another continental 
dialect. And yet, if the labour lavished on 
verbal criticism has sometimes been regarded as 
mis-spent, how much more so is that which 
tends to convert the mind into nothing but a 
dictionary ! It Is not with a view of accumulating 
words, but of acquiring ideas, that it is useful to 
be a linguist. 

But we are all apt to estimate acquirements 
by their rarity, and to neglect what is easy and 
essential, for the sake of what is more difficult 
and uncommon. A young woman, for instance, 
will attempt Dante, who cannot construe Metas- 
tasio; and, what is infinitely worse, will puzzle 
herself with German inflections, before she is 
&miliar with Lindley Murray. We have heard 
of a lady, who, when at a loss how to spell a 
word, put a dash under the questionable letters, 
that, if wrong, they might pass for a joke. 
Modem education ought to prevent the neres- 
sity of such expedients ; but even where women 
are adepts in orthography, they are not always 
so in punctuation: though they may airect to 
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be linguists, it by no means follows that they 
are good English scholars. 

It is most important, not only that the mind 
should be well informed, but that there should 
be a taste for literature; and that knowledge 
should be appreciated for its own sake, and not 
merely as a distinction. The superiority of 
cultivated women is, in every thing, very ap- 
parent. They have been accustomed to think, 
and to discriminate, and their opinion is not a 
mere momentary impulse. Their sphere, too, 
is enlarged, — they are not so much actuated by 
selfish feelings, or so liable to receive partial, 
and consequently erroneous, impressions. They 
view every subject more calmly, and decide 
more dispassionately, and are generally more 
correct in their own sentiments, and more 
liberal to those of others. 

It is mediocrity that is intolerant and opinion- 
ative. A woman who, without reflection, takes 
up the views of others, is peculiarly accessible 
to party spirit ; and tliis is one reason why 
women, in gaieral, are more zealous partisans 
than the other sex : their minds are mqxe 
contracted, their knowledge more confined, and 
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their prejudices stronger. We can quite un- 
derstand tlie strictures of Addison on the female 
sectarists of Ills day ; for, though we have no 
patches now to mark our distinctions, tlie spirit 
of party is equally exclusive. 

As a corrective to this, as well as a pre- 
servative from error, letters are very useful, 
and in this view, perhaps, almost as much so 
to women as to men ; especially now, in these 
days of progress, when every class should be 
prepared fur its advance, and when even the 
female mind should be strengthened for the 
increase of light. Wliat an easy dupe to 
empiricism or design is a half-educated woman ! 
With sufficient acquirement to be vain, and 
sufficient sensibility to be soon imposed on, 
she may be easily seduced from principles 
which she has received only on the authority of 
others, and which she is therefore ill prepared 
to defend. It was want of knowledge, of which 
the priest of Rome availed himself, when (he 
assailed the female devotee with all the ap- 
pliances of his superstition, and prevailed on 
her to forsake real duties for the quietism and 
Asceticism of the convent. And it is want of 
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knowledge, of which the modern heretic equally 
makes use, when he too "leads captive silly 
women," and finds none so accessible to his 
influence as the weak, the sensitive, and the 
unenlightened. 

Piety may be misguided, though it cannot be 
excessive ; and the female mind, constitutionally 
less stable than that of man, needs especially 
the ballast of sound knowledge and good sense. — 
It is apt to pursue opinions to extremes, and to 
allow too much to its favourite bias ; and on 
this account an accurate acquaintance with 
truth is the more essential. 

No character commands more respect than 
that of the religious and cultivated woman; 
and it is to the credit of the sex that letters 
and religion have usually been associated. We 
dwell with pleasure on the piety of Lady Jane 
Grey, if that of Elizabeth be questionable. 
And we may surely hope that she *, who, when 
copies of the Scriptures were still scarce, pre- 
sented the Hebrew Pentateuch to a scholar, 
too poor to buy one, could herself appreciate 

* Charity, a sister of Firckheimerus, to whom he dedicated 
somie of his most learned works. 
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the s&creil gift. Neither can we forget more 
recent examples. The names of Russell and 
of Hutchinson, of Rowe, Chapone, and Smith, 
of the amiable autlioress of Father Clement, 
and of our own revered Hannah More, are 
together treasured in our minds as happy re- 
miniscences of the union of female piety and 
accomplishment. 

We cannot, indeed, for a moment question 
the advantage of letters to a religious woman. 
They afford her occupation, refresh her mind, 
and increase her power of usefulness. Rehgioii 
itself is an intellectual as well as spiritual 
exercise ; and its doctrines, though level to 
ordinary capacities, involve the highest specu- 
lations. They inform and discipline, as well as 
spiritualise the mind, — and it is delightful to 
observe the Intelligence of many who have no 
other teacher. 

Neither can we suppose that men are altogether 
averse to female literature. They would not, 
especially when they are themselves superior, 
wish to encounter, even in a female companion, 
the contractedness of ignorance, or the in- 
c * 
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^pti^de of folly. They can have little pleasurd 
in associating with those who$e only conversa- 
tion id ^id/^/z/z^^ or gossip. 
. .Rather would they desire to meet in a do- 
mestic circle a companion who could sympa- 
thise, ifilot participate, in their higher pursuits, 
who could appreciate literary excellence, and 
taste iqtellectual pleasure, and to whom know- 
ledge had given elevation and re6nement 

Npr would her accompli3hments, in any de- 
gree, indispose her for active domestic duties. 
Order is the symptom of a well regulated mind, 
and the woman, who has felt the importance oi 
interior arrangement, will scarcely be indiflFerent 
to her menage. And if experience has ever 
seemed to militate against this conclusion, the 
exceptions may be attributable to nature rather 
than education, and have probably proceeded 
from a constitutional defect, which intellectual 
^scipline may have, in some degree, amended, 
but which it has not been able altogether to 
correct. Disorder is the accident, not the con*- 
sequence, of talent ; and, as it is the more 
CQuspicuous, so is it the less excused when 
accompanied with mental superiority. The 
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irregularities which proceed from indolence or 
frivolity receive far more indulgence- 
Censorship is, indeed, always severe oo female 
talent, and not unfrequently is a woman pre- 
judged a slattern, because reputed a genius. 
Slovenly attire, an ill-conducted household, 
and an ill-arranged table, are in the minds of 
many identified with female acquirement. Yet 
lighter accomplishments may be the more likely 
cause of such disorder ; and she who has spent 
her life at her harp, or at her frame, wUl be less 
disposed to active duties than one to whom 
exertion is habitual. If the woman of mind 
bears with equanimity petty vexations, — if she 
lends a reluctant ear to family tales, — if she is 
not always expatiating on her economy, nor 
entertaining by a discussion of domestic annoy- 
ances, she is not the less capable of controlling 
her household, or of maintaining order in its 
several departments. Rather will she occupy 
her station with more dignity, and fulfil its 
duties with greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever bear in 
mind, that knowledge is not to elevate her above 
her station, or to excuse her from the dis- 
c 5 
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. charge of its most trifling duties. It is to cor- 
rect vanity, and repress pretension. It is to 
teach her to know her place and her functions, 
to make her content with the one, and willing 
to fulfil the other. It is to render her more 
useful, more humble, and moe happy. 

And surely such a woman will be, of all 
others, the best satisfied with her lot She will 
not seek distinction, and, therefore, will not 
meet with disappointment She will not be de- 
pendent on the world, and thus she will avoid 
its vexations. She will be liable neither to 
restlessness nor ennui; — but she will be happy 
in her own home, and by her own hearth, in 
the fulfilment of religious and domestic duty, 
and in the profitable emplojonent of her time. 
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CHAP. IV. 

IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 

Religion has been sometimes decried as the 
passion of weak men, women, and children. 
Woman may blush for the association which 
the ridicule involves, but she has no reason to 
be ashamed of her propensity. May it ever be 
her distinction ! It is the pearl which adorns as 
well as enriches. 

To say that she is more religious than the 
other sex seems, indeed, to imply a reflection on 
the latter ; yet, if the fact be true, it is no more 
than might be expected. The position and 
habits of woman are comparatively favourable 
to piety. She needs solace and occupation, and 
religion affords her both. Without it her cha- 
racter is sadly defective, even in the eyes of 
ordinary persons. A woman may as well be 
without heart as without religion; and few 
men, however irreligious themselves, but would 

c 6 
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shrink from impiety in her. It involves a 
coldness and hardness of character offensive 
both to taste and feeling. Even when infidelity 
was more in vogue than it is at pre$ent, when 
it had almost monopolised talent, and identified 
itself with enlightened sentiment, the few women, 
who volunteered under its banner, were treated 
with the contempt they deserved. The female 
Quixote broke her lance in vindicating the 
** Rights of Women ;" and no one sympathised 
in her defeat. 

The mere suspicion of irreligion lowers a 
woman in general esteem. It implies almost a 
reflection on her character, for morality cannot 
be secure without religion. A woman must 
hold no converse with the enemies of either. 
She knows that the romance, which invests im- 
piety with the charm of sentiment, must not lie 
upon her table ; nor must she be supposed to be 
acquainted with the poem, which decks out vice 
with the witchery of song. 

Religion is indeed a woman's panoply, and no 
one who wishes her happiness would divest her 
of it ; no one who appreciates her virtues would 
weaken their best security. 
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There is nothing so adapted as religion lo her 
wants. Woman has many trials, and she there- 
fore peculiarly needs support; and religion is 
her asylum, not only in heavy afflictions, but in 
petty disquietudes. These, as they are more 
frequent, are perhaps almost as harassing; at 
least they equally need a sedative influence, 
and religion is the anodyne. 

Resignation is not, as we are too apt to pour- 
tray her, beauty bowered in willows, and bendmg 
over a sepulchral urn; neither is she a tragic 
queen, pathetic only in her weeds. She is an 
active, as well as passive virtue ; an habitual, 
not an occasional sentiment. She should be as 
familiar to woman as her daily cross ; for acqui- 
escence in the detail of Providence is as much a, 
duty as submission to its result ; and equanimity 
amid domestic irritations equally implies re- 
ligious principle, as fortitude under severer triaU. . 
It was the remark of one, who certainly was not p 
disposed to care for trifles, that "it required as- 
much grace to bear the breaking of a china cup 
as any of the graver distresses of life." 

Minor cares are indeed the province of 
woman ; minor annoyances her burden. Dul-' 
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ness, bad temper, mal-adroitness, are to her the 
cause of a thousand petty rubs, which too often 
spoil the euphony of a silver voice, and dis- 
compose the symmetry of &iry features. But 
the confidence which reposes on divine affection, 
and the charity which covers human frailty, are 
the only specifics for impatience. These, more 
than the choicest cosmetics, secure permanence 
to beauty, and render it more truly irresistible 
than any extrinsic decoration. 

And, if religion is such a blessing in the or- 
dinary trials of life, what a soothing balm is it 
in graver sorrows. From these, woman is by no 
means exempt ; on the contrary, as her suscep- 
tibility is great, afflictions press on her with 
peculiar heaviness. There is sometimes a stillness 
in her grief which argues only its intensity, and 
it is this rankling wound which piety alone can 
heal. Nothing, perhaps, is more affecting than 
woman's chastened sorrow. Her ties may be 
severed, her fond hopes withered, her young 
affections blighted, yet peace may be in her 
breast, and heaven in her eye. And if the 
business and turmoil of life brush away the tears 
of manly sorrow, and scarcely leave time for the 
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indulgence even of sympathy, woman gathers 
strength in her solitary chamber to encounter 
and to subdue her grief. There she learns to 
look her sorrow in the face ; there she becomes 
familiar with its features ; there she communes 
with it, as with a celestial messenger, till at 
length she can almost welcome its presence, and 
bail it as the harbinger of a brighter world. 

Religion, too, is the source of all her virtues. 
It inspires the minor as well as the more im- 
portant graces. It teaches, for instance, affe- 
bUity ; and though some seem scarcely to think 
it worth tlieir while to cultivate politeness, yet 
courtesy is always appreciated, and is sure to 
make a woman liked. Not, indeed, the mere 
tinsel of profession, the unmeaning, common- 
places of modish hypocrisy ; but the overflowing 
of a benevolent heart, the expression of Chris- 
tian sentiment, than which nothing is in reality 
more prepossessing. Politeness, indeed, argues 
a wish to please, and an interest in the wel&re 
of others ; and few are not grateful for this easy 
and kind attention. 

Piety Is so congenial to woman, that even in 
circles the least disposed to it^ some profession 
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of it, in her, is a matter of course. Men are 
often religious by proxy : they reverse their or- 
dinary privilege, and commit to female repre- 
sentatives their business in the house of God. 
Or, if they appear on ordinary occasions, it is 
too often matter for regret, that, in what seems 
to them a more serious service, they imagine 
themselves free to leave the church, whilst 
women are expected to kneel at the table. 

Yet, even all this proves the universal im- 
pression in favour of female piety ; and it is as 
congenial to her pursuits as to her character. 
It gives interest to her duties, and solace to her 
retirement To the first, indeed, it is essential, 
for the self-denial which they involve must have 
its source in religion. Like all virtues, though 
they entail happiness, they require sacrifices. 
They imply effort, and precisely that effort which 
proceeds only from principle. Their fulfilment 
brings no Sclat ; it sometimes even interferes 
with it A domestic woman will perhaps be 
little admired, or, at any rate, little talked of. 
She will be less brilliant, less fashionable, less 
distinguished, than^one less exemplary at home. 
She will be neither the leader of the ton at 
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Almack's, nor a rival queen at the court of 
feshion. She will be neither a Helen nor a 
Dido. 

But she will be contented. And she will owe 
her contentment to religion ; for it is this alone 
which will compose and satisfy her mind. 
Mediocrity may, indeed, willingly take refuge in 
quiet life, and forego that which brought only 
disappointment; but there needs some potent in- 
fluence to withdraw beauty from the scene of her 
homage, or talent from that of her display. 
There needs some sentiment more intense than 
the first flush of passion, more satisfying than 
the triumph of a successful flirtationj more per- 
manent than the consciousness of a new station 
^id dignity, to make the young aspirant content 
widi home. She will, perhaps, feed for a while 
on the romance of love ; and be pleased for a 
while with its syren fascination ; and indulge for 
a while in the listlessness of sentimental enjoy- 
ments ; but when she ceases to be idolised ; when 
her nuptial ward-robe becomes obsolete ; when 
ennui succeeds to excitement, then does she 
naturally seek some new impulse to relieve the 
monotony of domestic life. For though she may 
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have talked of love in a cottage, the rustic shed 
was lit up with the radiance of the drawing 
room ; or may have rhapsodised about sentiment 
in solitude, the wilderness was peopled with the 
fairy forms of the brilliant assembly. 

It is religion alone which can furnish such an 
one with solace and incentive. Nothing else can 
satisfy her heart. Not, indeed, a mere formal 
service, a dull routine of superstitious observance, 
resorted to at seasons, as the confessional or the 
penance ; but a sentiment full of chastened ferr 
vour and pure affection; a sentiment which 
itself compensates for the sacrifices it requirei^ 
and substitutes a real and permanent interestfor 
the irregular excitement of the world. . 

Christian ethics are the only true morality; 
for they are the only morality which is both 
universal and minute. They are not a code, but 
a charter; not an institute, but a principle. 
They give to woman precisely that dignity which 
is consistent with her dependence ; a dignity not 
of station, but of feeling, which makes her 
morally great, but practically subordinate. 

All that the world can offer her is, in fact, of 
little value. Neither the blaze of rank, the 
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triumph of coquetry, nor the eclat of beauty or 
&shion, can really elevate her. They may all 
impart a mock lustre, but confer no true dig- 
nity. 

Religion is her only elevating principle. It 
identifies itself with the movements of her heart, 
and with the actions of her life, spiritualising the 
one, and ennobling the other. Duties, however 
subordinate, are to the religious woman never 
d^rading; their principle is their apology. She 
does not live amidst the clouds, or abandon 
herself to mystic excitement : she is raised above 
the sordidness, but not above the concerns of 
earth ; above its disquietudes, but not above its 
cares. 

Religion is just what woman needs. With- 
out it she is ever restless or unhappy ; ever wish- 
ing to be relieved from duty or from time. She 
is either ambitious of display, or greedy of plea- 
sure, or sinks into a listless apathy, useless to 
others, and unworthy of herself. But when the 
light from heaven shines upon her path, it in- 
vests every object with a reflected radiance. 
Duties, occupations, nay even trials, are seen 
through a bright medium; and the sunshine, 
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which gilds her course on earth, is but the dawn*^ 
ing of a far clearer day. 

And if pain, rather than toil, be her penalty; 
if an exemption from bodily labour be more than 
counterbalanced by bodily weakness, it is piety 
alone which can lighten such a cross. This 
only can inspire that passive fortitude which, to 
her, is more essential than active strength. And, 
surely, religion never seems more lovely, or is 
more truly sublime, than when she stifles the 
cry of pain, and wipes the drops of anguish 
from the sufferer's brow ; when she imparts a 
martyr's courage to the gentlest spirit, — when 
she teaches woman in the stillness of a sick 
chamber to bow her hefid in patient resignation^ 
and to endure her trial with Christian fortitude 
and faith. 

A woman's virtues must be genuine. They 
are to expand, not in the sunshine, but in the 
shade. And, therefore, they need some vital 
principle to supply the place of foreign excite- 
ment. Religion is this influence, — this germ 
of every grace, this sap which finds its veay 
through every fibre, and emits the fairest blos- 
soms without the aid of artificial heat. 
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The pious woman courts retirement. She 
seeks not the inertness of quietism, but the 
calmness and regularity of domestic duty. And 
though she may sometimes be called to less 
congenial scenes, and she will neither refuse the 
summons, nor show a peevish reluctance to 
obey it ; yet her taste is Aoine ! for there she 
&els she is most useful, most happy, and has 
most communion with her God. 

And it is the domesticating tendency of reli- 
(pon that especially prepossesses men in its fa- 
vour, and makes them, even if indifferent to it 
themselves, desire it, at least, in their nearest 
female connections. They can securely confide 
in one, who is under its sober influence, and 
whose duties and pleasures lie within the same 
sphere. They feel no jealousy of a sentiment, 
which, however intense, interferes with no legi- 
timate affection, but which makes a woman more 
tender, more considerate, and more sympathis- 
isg, than the most ardent passion of romance 
would do, or the most studied polish of the 
world. 

But her piety must be sterling. It must be 
no latent form of a still restless ambition, that 
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has exchanged the glitter of fashion for the tin- 
sel of profession, that still finds its pleasure in a 
crowd, and, weary of the turmoil of the world, 
seeks some new and more exciting stimulus. 
This may indeed pass current for piety ; and as 
it borrows from religion its lustr^ L does it 
often recompense it with the tarnish of its faults. 
But that sentiment is ever suspicious that leads 
woman from home, rather than to it, that prefers 
extraneous to domestic duty ; that takes her to 
the conversazione rather than to her chamber^ 
to her confidante rather than to God. 

On the contrary, what more bseautiful picture 
is there than that of the religious and retiring 
woman, who is struggling, perhaps, with domes- 
tic trial, and standing, perhaps, alone in senti- 
ment and in duty, 'Her path is one of difficulty, 
but she neither makes her trials a theme of gos- 
siping complaints, nor avails herself of the faults 
of others to excite pity for herself. And, -if 
want of congeniality in those most near to her is 
her sore burden, -«-^ if even opposition is the 
appointed exercise of her faith, — she neith^ 
seeks notoriety by the cry of persecution, nor 
looks to the applause of others as a compensa-' 
tion for domestic trial. 



It is thought very wrongj even by ortlinary 
personS) to carry domestic secrets beyond our 
own walls, or to discuss the faults of our ne&r 
relations with those who are comparatively in- 
different. How much more tender should be 
tlie delicacy of a Christian. For, if nothing 
exasperates so much as the suspicion of a con- 
fidante, how unwise is that impatience that 
flies to a stranger for relief, and pours forth, on 
the unwilling ear, what ought to be strictly 
secret. It is a pity, in such a case, that decency 
does not impose reserve, — that the complainant 
does not feel so identified with tlie faults she 
deplores, as to shrink from their exposure, — 
that her interest and affection do not so far 
prevail over her con&ding propensity, as to 
make her keep her grievance to herself. 

How much more Christian is the course of 
uncomplaining meekness. True, this awakens 
litde interest ; it encourages no meddling inter- 
ference; it asks for no human sympathy. Per- 
haps, even, it may be mistaken by some for 
compliance or compromise. But it seldom loses 
Us reward. 

For, if there is a recompense to piety on 
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earth, and a happy moment to the still-strug- 
gling Christian, it is when consistency receives 
its meed, — when the indulgence that has ex- 
cused faults, the delicacy that has forborne 
complaint, and the kindness that has concealed 
infirmities, are at. length appreciated, — when 
these reiterated acts, which have long been 
treasured up in grateful recollection, are ascribed 
to their own pure principle, and when this 
principle is recognised as the one only source 
of virtue and of peace. 

It is then, even in this world, that the secret 
prayer is answered, and the secret tears arer 
wiped away. 
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The promotion of religious feeling is one of the 
greatest blessings of female influence. Yet the 
more qualified women are to adorn and recom- 
mend pietj', the more important is it that they 
should not mistake or misapply their power, 
They may be really useful, — they may, by their 
gentle persuasion, enforce truth, — they may 
cause religion to be loved for their sake; — how 
necessary, tlien, is it that they should study the 
means by which they may be the honoured in- 
struments of doing so much good ? How un- 
happy that they should ever mistake their line, 
bring a prejudice on their profession, and mar 
their own acceptance I 

Religion is peculiarly their province ; and 
never is their influence so well employed as in 
recommending it. Never is woman so truly de- 
she is tlie advocate for piety, 
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und when, by a consistent and holy conversa- 
tion, she exemplifies the principles which she 
wishes to enforce. 

Her influence, indeed, is chiefly in example. 
This is her best persuasive. By witnessing the 
effects of religion in her, men learn to appreciate 
its value. If it makes her more domestic, more 
self-denying, more Isind, more contented, and 
more agreeable, they will, at least, respect it 

Experience proves the efficacy of this silent 
appeal. How often has it prevailed when a 
more direct one has been unsuccessful. And it 
is peculiarly appropriate to woman. None can 
find fault with her for consistency or virtue. 
None can blame her because she is more meek, 
more forgiving, more benevolent, more courte- 
ous, than others who are less religious. On the 
contrary, these graces secure to her an influence^ 
and often pave the way for the reception of her 
opinions. If, in the early dawn of Christian 
light, woman was often honoured as its harbin- 
ger, — if, even in the imperial palace, the apostle 
found in her no feeble advocate, and, at th^ 
semi-barbarous court, the missionary hailed her 
as his kind and fostering friend, — was it not b^ 
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her personal character that she mninly recom- 
metided truth, and advocated the doctrines she 
had herself learnt to prize ? 

And so it is now. Women may often outlive 
prejudice. They may be so exemplary in their 
discharge of social duty, so pious towards their 
parents, so affectionate to their husbands, so de- 
voted to their children ; they may so grace and 
enliven the family circle, that their religion, 
which at first might have been considered their 
only defect, is at length valued, and, perhaps, 
even adopted. Many a pious son has recorded 
his debt of gratitude to a Christian mother, — 
many a Christian mother has sown, like Monaca, 
the seed in sorrow, and, like Monaca too, has 
had reason to rejoice when it has returned seven- 
fold into her bosom. 

And tiie influence of a religious woman may 
extend far beyond her own home. She may be 
the Priacillo, or the Lydia, or the Dorcas, of a 
village, sympathising with the necessities of the 
poor, denying herself to relieve them, and avail- 
ing herself of the access thus obtained to their 
affections, to lead them to the one only source 
of consolation, 

o 2 
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Such an one must be loved She has a wit- 
ness in the hearts of those around her, and they 
cannot but appreciate principles which produce 
such results. 

Nor are there occasions wanting for more 
direct influence. An humble-minded Christian 
will not intrude her sentiments, or interfere 
officiously ; but she will feel it her duty to da 
what she can ; and a word spoken in season is. 
seldom without effect There have beett in- 
stances when the gentle rebuke of female piety 
has availed to silence the scoffer, or put the in- 
fidel to. blush; — when the kind and faithful ad- 
monition of female friendship has stopped the 
young in their career of folly, and when the 
cheering voice of woman has soothed the suffer- 
ing, and fortified the fainting. Christian. And it 
is the duty of every woman to bring all her in- 
fluence to bear upon the side of piety, an4 to be 
herself the personification of Christian grace 
to identify her interests with those of religion , 
and to prove, by the consistency of her .own 
conduct, that she is in earnest in all that shei 
endeavours to enforce. 

But whatever she attempts in this way should, 
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be done in an appropriate spirit. Religion de- 
mands and inculcates humility. It involves 
subjects so important and so deep, thai lowli- 
ness is the only fitting temper for the Christian ; 
and we cannot but question the nature of that 
iofluence which leads to any opposite result. 
Least of all can pretension be excused, where 
the subject is so vast, and the capacity so limited ; 
— where, if woman assume, she only discovers 
her weakness, and xvhere she should esteem it 
her privilege to follow and to learn. 

There is a great difference between being 
religious and affecting the theologian. Yet 
these are too oilen confounded ; and women 
who, perhaps, are not remarkable for intel- 
lectual endowment, imagine, that because they 
are in earnest about spiritual concerns, they are 
qualified to enter the thorny path of controversy. 
This is, however, a great mistake. Not only is 
controversy, for the most part, unedifying, and 
very inappropriate to the gentler sex, but it 
often diverts them fi-om profitable contem- 
plation, and important duties. Besides, it is 
apt to make them opinionative and dogmatical, 
and to lead them to throw their influence rather 
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into the scale of party than into that of true 
religion. 

Religion was, perhaps, never more talked of 
than it is at present. Not only is it the heart- 
enlivening topic amongst Christian friends, but 
serious conversation is often the passport to 
society, and the means of elevating individuals 
above their natural rank in life. There are thus 
many temptations to spurious piety, and there 
are many, too, to female vanity; for a slight 
proficiency in religious knowledge renders 
women fluent, and they may mistake mere fa- 
cility of expression for real feeling. 

And have we not reason to deplore the errors 
into which they are, in this way, occasionally 
betrayed ? Do we not sometime see even young 
women arrogating to themselves the right, not 
merely of private judgment but of dictation, — 
descanting on the conflicting questions which 
agitate the religious world, or enouncing with 
unhesitating confidence some new conceit, to 
which the caprice or ignorance of mbdern em- 
piricism has given birth ? And, at length, do 
we not see them become the tools of some inte- 
rested fanatic, or the disciples of some scarcely 



less culpable, though more honest, zealot, to 
whose keeping they have delivered their con- 
sciences, whose varying opinions they are pledged 
to adopt and to support, and whom they c 
dulously and emulously follow through all the 
phases of his eccentric orbit? 

Partly from the increased interest evinced by 
women on religious subjects, and partly from 
the change that has taken place in their pur- 
suits and habits, they now hold a higher place 
in religious society than they ever yet did. 
Men, not unfrequendy, defer to their judgment, 
because they feel tlie importance of their suf- 
frage. Women have, in fact, considerable in- 
fluence upon public opinion in every thing, 
They draw out, compare, and publish the sen- 
timents of otliers, and frequently add their own 
commentary besides. 

Nor is the station which they enjoy in 
religious society undeserved. They have ma- 
terially aided the cause of piety, and they may 
aid it still more; and many there are who, by 
their good sense, their Christian graces, and 
their genuine piety, merit all the deference 
which they receive. They are real blessings in 
D 4 
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the circle in which they move, and they bear 
diis certam criterion, — that, with whatever 
respect diey may be treated, they are ev«r 
unconscious of their own daims. 

Others there are who are not backward in 
profession, but whose influence is excised m a 
very different way. Their religion is all im- 
pulse; they are anxious to be themselves of 
importance, and therefore they cannot be con- 
tent with die quiet routine of ordinary female 
duties. They wander from house to bouse, 
retailing the spiritual errors of the day, feeling 
the religious pulse, dispensing prescriptionSf 
and giving notoriety, at least, to every i|ew 
oestrum which would impose on the credulilj 
of weak and wajnvard Christians. And if thegr 
are but ill received by the vigorous and healthy, 
they are yet too acceptable to the valetu^ 
dinarian ; and going about with their little casket 
of specifics, they excite and foster the diseases 
they affect to cure. 

The enthusiasm which thus spends itself .is^ 
at least, very questionable. It blazes, indeed, 
and dazzles for a while, but it is not the steady 
flame which is kindled in the sanctuary. Some- 
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times it is only an apology for piety, mere 
secular excitement, romance, or vanity, or 
caprice ; and, sometimes, it is the defect whicli 
accompanies and deforms religion, the weed 
which springs up with and often overgrows it ; 
which is mistaken for, and cherished as, the 
genuine plant; and whose precociousness is 
encouraged as a sign of spiritual maturity, 

But very different is it in its produce. It 
bears not the Rose of Sharon, but the Apple 
of Discord ; not clusters of the celestial vine, 
but spurious berries, which have the form, but 
not the sweetness, of the genuine fruit. 

The visionary should not be identified with 
the sober-minded believer, — the real lover of 
evangelical truth with the disciple of fanaticism, 
■ — and the faults of the one should not be im- 
puted to the other. It is on account of the 
harm that the latter do to true piety that Chris- 
tians are so much concerned for their mistakes. 

For the irreligious must not suppose that 
because pious persons lament, and even censure 
the extravagance of zealots, they are therefore 
disposed to make common cause with the ene 
mies of truth. On the contrary, it is their verv 
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zeal for true religion that renders them jealous 
for its sake, — that leads them to regret the 
counterfeit, and to disown the caricature. 

How sad is it when women bring discredit 
on the Gospel by mistaking its spirit, — when 
they become tired of wholesome instruction, and 
need some stimulating condiment to excite their 
morbid taste. They are then ready to welcome 
every new and erroneous doctrine. They will 
hunt it out from obscurity, — they will pursue 
it to the remote conventicle, — and, for its sake, 
they MTill leave the guide of their former se- 
lection, to follow some unknown teacher, some 
untaught and bold adventurer, to whom they 
ascribe gifts little short of inspiration, and an 
almost exclusive knowledge of Divine truth. 

These persons are, indeed, very far fix)m 
right They may have mistaken the way from 
the very first; — they may have confounded 
error with truth, and fanaticism with piety. 
Or, if they once were in a healthy state, they 
have contracted disease* Theirs is a slow fever 
which preys upon the vitals of true religion^ 
and the best that we can hope for them is, thieit 
they may recover from their malady. For their 
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meagre system is not the Gospel, — their rap- 
turous effusions are not the breathings of the 
Divine Spirit, — their circumscribed clan is not 
the one true and catholic church. They have 
wandered altogether from the right fold, and it 
is the voice of truth alone that can bring ihem 
back. 

Pity it is that the symmetrical form of true 
religion should be ever obscured by the misr 
shapeu image of fanaticism, and that the pro- 
minence assumed by the latter should conceal 
her perfect features. But it is no wonder that 
it should be so ; for fanaticism is ever bold, and 
courts display. She walks unveiled, — she tells 
her tale in the street, — she runs to rich and 
poor, to learned and unlearned, — proselytising 
some, alarming others; and raising, at least, 
the cry of party, either for or against herself. 

How different is the ()uiet step and modest 
mien of true religion ! She does not strive nor 
cry; but, like her Divine Author, when he 
walked on earth, she shuns the crowd of idle 
gazers, and stops the garrulous mouth of fame. 
Few speak of her, — few know her, — she is 
found in the retired village, or in the humble 
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shed, — in the private cirete, or in llie li^littffy 
chamber. She is the guide and fiiend of 
her, who, with' a sin^e eye, and simple heart, 
fixes her regard on heaven, and her affections 
upon God. 

And reh'gion will bless those who thus submit 
to her influence. She will bestow on them a 
peace which the world can never give. She will 
counsel them in every emergency, and guide 
them in that direct course which is better than 
all the crooked turns of worldly policy. She 
will so elevate them fibove the turmoils of life 
that, whilst duty involves them in its occupations, 
they will not be harassed nor enslaved by them ; 
and she will impart to their character such 
dignity, that, though in some circles they may 
suffer reproach or ridicule for its sake, they will 
be, even there, secretly respected ; they will be 
consulted in difficulty, and sought for in distress ; 
and their presence will be welcomed, when the 
friendship of this world can afiPord no relief. 

Such is the influence of the religious woman, 
end it will ever be exerted in a right cause. 
Religion will be loved and respected in her ; and 
though she will be diffident of her own powers, 
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and retiring in her habits, she will not want op- 
portunity or means of usefulness. In the pro- 
secution of her quiet and unobtruding course, 
she may often find occasion to benefit others,— 
to counsel the weak, or to persuade the waver- 
ing,— to strengthen the unstable, or to bring the 
wanderer home. 
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FEMALE DEFECTS. 



A LOW estimate of female pretensions is certainly 
not the fault of the present day. Women are, 
perhaps, sometimes in danger of being spoilt ; 
but they cannot complain that they are little 
valued. On the contrary, their powers are often 
too highly rated. Their natural defects are 
overlooked ; and the consideration in which they 
are held, the influence they possess, and the 
confidence placed in their judgment, are in 
some instances disproportionate with their true 
claims. 

This, perhaps, is the cause of their occasion- 
ally aspiring to situations, and intruding upon 
offices, for which they are not fitted. They are 
betrayed into an overweening conceit of their 
own powers, and are not unwilling to put them 
to the proof. And the indulgence, with which 
their efforts are in general treated, prevents their 
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consciousness of failure, even when tbey are un- 
successful. A woman may obtain distinction 
for attempts which would be lillle to the 
credit of any but a female candidate ; and 
her sex is at once a recommendation and an 
apology. 

It is, indeed, fair that she should be spared 
the severity of criticism ; but she should not 
presume upon indulgence. Nature has assigned 
her a subordinate place, as well as subordinate 
powers; and it is far better that she should feel 
this, and should not arrogate the superiority of 
the other sex, whilst she claims the privileges of 
her own. 

The character of woman, though inferior, is 
not less interesting than that of man. On the 
contrary, her very defects render her an object 
of solicitude ; and if they disqualify her for 
some situations, they help to point out those for 
which she is really fitted. 

But she should endeavour, as much as pos- 
sible, to overcome her faults ; and for this pur- 
pose should consider both their causes and their 
consequences. It is by knowing where we are 
liable to err, and the evils which our errors will 
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entaQ upon us, that we shall be most likely to 
correct and avoid what is wrong. 

The faults of women are almost always at> 
tributable to weakness. Vanity, for instance, is 
a weakness ; and vanity is a fault to which women 
are peculiarly liable. It is a weakness of judg- 
ment and of mind. A woman is' often vain be- 
cause she cannot appreciate true excellence; 
vain of petty triumphs, because she cannot 
estimate greater ; vain of fashionable distinction, 
because she cannot comprehend intellectual su- 
periority; vain of a little talent, or a little 
accomplishment, because she cannot even taste 
greater proficiency. And this vanity is in- 
creased by, and identified with, her love of ap- 
probation. The wish of bemg admired seems 
born with her, and is developed as soon ai^ she 
begins to act. The little peri, who, with in- 
fantile coquetry, flutters her fan, or threads the 
gallopade at the baby ball, only displays the 
embryo of that sentiment which, perhaps^ in 
after life, becomes her ruling passion. For, 
unless it be counteracted by a better prmcipl^ 
vanity b sure to take possession of the heart 
It is in woman what ambition is in man : It 
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may be a less dangeraus, but it is a I 
foible ; and it is a form of self-love equally 
Jealoas and equally insatiate. 

The ^hionable woman is generally vain. 
Though she may possess neither beauty nor 
wit, yet she is vain ; vain of her place in the 
aristocracy of fashion ; vain of being one of the 
circle of exclusives ; vain of that modish cele- 
brity which is so eagerly sought after by every 
candidate for the honours of ton. Vanity b yeiy 
evident in all she does or says. She may not 
detail her conquests, or boast of the admiration 
she receives. She may not weary her less dis- 
tinguished associates by talking of her titled 
acquaiatauce, or blush to speak to a country 
cousin. She b too proud, and too well bred, to 
be guilty of such mistakes. But still she is 
vain ; vain even in her good humour ; vain in her 
condescension ; vain in her tirade of fashionable 
gossip ; vain in her ignorance of every thing 
else. The frigid welcome she bestows on the 
uninitiated; the stare with which she checks an 
inconvenient acquaintance, are as indicative of 
vanity as the coquetry she displays at Alniack's, 
or the care with which she arranges her coif- 
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fiire for a drawing-room. She is as vain in the 
country as in town ; as vain in her dubious re- 
cognition of a younger son, as in her flirtation 
with an heir apparent ; as vain in condescend- 
ing to head a country ball, as in giving rise to 
an on dit in the Court Journal. 

Vanity seems with her almost an allowed 
foible. The man of the world understands it, 
and takes advantage of it; and it is the source 
of much of the vice and misery which deform 
high life. 

And no wonder ; for the more vanity is in- 
dulged the more uncontrollable it becomes. 
When it cannot be gratified it is restless and 
uneasy. No creature, for instance, is more un- 
happy than an ex belle. To what expedients 
does she not resort to prolong her reign, or, at 
least, to make it believed that she is not yet gone 
by. And when she does vanish like a falling 
star, and there is no trace left of her glittering 
path, vanity still remains, but only to torment her* 
It drives her into the slough of envy or the quick- 
sands of ennui. It degenerates into hypochon'^* 
driasis, or vents itself in ill humour. 

What a pity it is that such an one does not 
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apply to the only remedy, that she does not 
seek in religion a corrective and a refreshment. 
This alone it is that would raise her above her 
disappointment; that would give her new in- 
terests and new hopes, and cause her to ex- 
change the fatiguing and heartless amusements 
which she once deemed essential, for real con- 
tentment and lasting peace. 

But vanity is not confined to fashionable life. 
Even cultivated mindii are not always exempt 
from it; and though the Blue Stocking Club 
exists no longer, women are not proof against 
the vanity of letters. They have, indeed, in 
general, but liltle cause to be vain on this head, 
but it is because they have so little cause, that 
therefore they are so. The reputation of being 
a clever woman is easily obtained. Less than 
a schoolboy's learning is sufRcient to confer it ; 
and Minerva's pretty votaress lisps a page of 
Virgil, and spells an ode of Pindar, and is 
thought a prodigy of learning. 

It is not, indeed, those who know most who 
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On the con- 
trary, the really well informed woman feels the 
iblly of pretension, and shows her good sense 
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by her humility. But the wish of being re* 
markable jin some way is a temptation to many 
to diverge frbm their sphere, and court dis- 
tinction even at the price of ridicule or censure. 
The ba$ bleu pants for notoriety, and avails 
herself of her acquirements only to secure it. 
She does all she can to sustain her claims : she 
accumulates around her the materials of learn- 
ing, and her very boudoir breathes an academic 
air. Its decorations are sufficient to proclaim 
her character: its shelves are filled with Ixx^s 
of every tongue: its tables are strewed with 
the apparatus of science ; the casket of jewels is 
displaced for the cabinet of stones ; and the 
hammer and the alembic occupy the stand 
allotted for the work-box. One niche glooms 
with a quartered skull; another is enriched by 
a classic statue; the easel stands in the back 
ground, and the harp is admitted to complete 
the picturesque. Here she sits enshrined ; hex 
dress arranged with studied negligence; her 
head a Babel; her speech a jargon of hJEurd 
terms, and words of Johnsonian length. 

Now this is only another form of vanity. 
And a literary mania is by no means the refiigd 



>f the aid and ugly ; it is oflen indulged trom 
he mere wish of being eccentric, and of attract- 
ng more than ordinary notice. To be the talk 
)f a country town, and still more to be the wit 
)f a season, is to some the object of their highest 
itnbition. And then, there are the pleasures of 
mtronage. How delightful to be the female Ma- 
Knas, — to bestow on one poor author the sane- 
don of your name, and on another the comfort 
of a dinner; to open your house to the literati ; 
to take by the hand the half-fledged poet, and 
the incipient artist; to draw to your conver- 
tazione the Spanish patriot and the refiigee 
royalist; the unturbancd Sultan and the wan- 
dering Greek ; to be honoured by a passing 
visit from the Lord Chancellor, or a salutation 
from the Great Unknown, or an excuse from the 
Poet-laureate : in short, to be the rendezvous of 
every wonder worth seeing, or not worth seeing, 
in the literary world. 

No doubt such distinction is very tempting, 
and especially so, when it may be gained at so 
little cost. For it is quite different with women 
and with the other sex. Many a weary step 
must a man take to gain the laurel; and often 
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is his meed withholden, even when fairly earned. 
But the female bel esprit flutters from one fancj 
to another ; writes a sonnet, skims a periodical, 
deciphers an alphabet, divides a crystal, glitten 
in a souvenir ; and the crown of Corinne is, bj 
acclamation, placed upon her brow. 

Yet she is often very troublesome when thus 
adorned. One friend must contribute to hei 
album, another to her hortus siccus. One must 
submit to a craniologlcal scrutiny, another must 
inhale a new gas. She enters society readj 
primed, and woe to him who pulls the trigger 
He is whirled from the Hellespont to the Polai 
Sea, from the Giaour to the Iliad; he must 
have scaled Vesuvius, and dived into Pompeii : 
he must calculate the date of an antediluvian 
bone, and trace the zoology of a fossil tooth; 
he must unravel Dante, and know Petrarch bj 
heart. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the bel esprit is 
courted. For there is an eclat about her whicli 
is reflected on those whom she persecutes witb 
her attentions. She is courted by the candidate 
for fame, indulged by the man of lettiersj and 
hated by ber own sei^. This hatred, indeed, 
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she considers a tribute to her superiority ; and 
her foible is the less likely to be corrected, be- 
cause, when it is not encouraged by others, it is 
abundantly supplied from her own selt^onceit. 

The prevalence of this defect in woman is 
much to be regretted. It spoils many otherwise 
amiable characters, and exposes them to the 
censure and even contempt of those by whom 
they ought to be respected. But, however we 
may lament its influence in matters merely con- 
nected with this world, it is still more injurious 
when it mixes with and pollutes religious senti- 
ment. Nothing can be more inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and Christians ought, 
therefore, at once to reject its poison. Yet it is 
with difficulty expelled, and especially from the 
female breast. It oflen lurks in ambuscade; 
and when we think we have wholly overcome 
it, it has, in fact, effected a compromise. 

M'hen religion is in fashion, the more fre- 
quent is the alloy as well as the counterfeit; 
for a profession of piety may be assumed from 
the mere desire for human approbation, and it 
may not be always easy to detect the impure 
motive. 
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Nor is it surprising that, accessible as wonian 
is to vanity, it should sometimes mix in her 
holier duties; especially as, it miust be con- 
fessed, the present tone of Christian society is 
calculated to Encourage it The young and 
beautiful woman, for instance, who may harre 
led the van in the career of fashion, feels at 
length the vanity and disappointment of her 
former course, and flies to religion as a refuge. 
And so far all is well. She has found the pearl 
of great price — let her prove its value. But 
let her prove it, for a while, at least, in the se- 
clusion of her own home, in the solitude of her 
own chamber, and in the quiet exercise of those' 
domestic duties which she may have, for long, 
forgotten and neglected. She may thus be esta- 
blished in her better choice; may be grounded 
in truths of which she has hitherto known 
but little; may be strengthened against error, 
and be prepared to let her light shine before 
men. And she will probably, too, thus im- 
bibe a taste for retirement, and a love of 
home, which is a far more Christian-like senti« 
ment, and a better symptom of spiritual pro-^ 
gress, than a wish for publicity and a desire of 
excitement. 
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But no 1 Her partial, though scarcely judi- 
cious friends will not suifer her to be at peace. 
They allow her no probation : they cannot 
permit her to remab, even for a short time, un- 
known or unnoticed. The situation she held 
in the gay, she is immediately solicited to fill in 
the religious world ; and she finds herself there, 
more than ever, caressed and courted. She is 
urged to be the patroness of charities, — to take 
the first seat in religious parties : she is ap- 
pealed to as an oracle, when she is barely a 
novice, and compelled to be a controversialist 
before she is instructed in the elements of her 
faith. Her casting vote determines the popu- 
larity of a preacher ; her carriage gives eclat to 
a religious assembly ; her name recommends an 
institution ; her opinion stamps a book. She 
is the wonder of the day ; is pointed at, quoted, 
panegj'rized : and if no open flattery meets her 
ear, if her personal attractions have ceased to be 
compUmented, the homage she receives is only 
more intellectual and refined. Not that her 
former charms have altogether lost their ef- 
fect; for it cannot be denied, that agreeable 
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weight in every society. Simplicity, too, may 
be more becoming than ornament ; and beauty 
seldom loses any thing by Madonna tresses and 
a sombre robe. 

Often, alas ! may such an one become the 
mere idol of party; often may vanity only change 
its form, and send forth new shoots, when it is 
thopght to be eradicated. For what but vanity 
leads some seemingly pious women to draw 
around them an exclusive coterie ; to withhold 
the hand of fellowship from all who do not be- 
long to their own sect ; and to treat with strange- 
ness, and even with neglect, the experienced 
and sober minded Christian ? And what but 
vanity leads to the frequent intrusion of women 
at the present day into new and untried offices ? 
Must we not suspect that where there is so much 
assumption, there must be self-conceit; and 
that, when publicity is so much courted, there 
must be some eagerness for display. And, thou^ 
we may not question the sincerity of zeal at once 
so energetic and so self-denying, yet must we 
not lament its misdirection, and condenm its 
officiousness. There might, surely, he equal 
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energy and less eccentricity, equal spirituality 
and more decorum. 

Why should not, for instance, the finale 
preacher confine her exhortations to the cottage; 
and when she does deliver them, close the doors? 
Why should she convert her school-room into 
a conventicle, and, by the novelty of her exhi- 
bition entice from more regular service ? Is it 
that the authorised ministry is not enough? or 
that she imagines herself better qualified to teach? 
Is it that apostolic order is obsolete ? or that fe- 
male gifts are reserved for these privileged days ? 
It may be, that her manner is feminine, and her 
voice melodious, — that her doctrine is sound^ 
and her preaching effective. It may be even 
that she does good, — that she excites attention ; 
and that those whom piety would not bring to 
the church, curiosity will lead to her meeting. 

But could she not do good more quietly? 
Could she not do good without the admixture 
of what is questionable? Could she not do 
good without infringing order, offending pro- 
priety, exciting discussion — without giving rise 
to censure on the one hand, or encouraging, 
perhaps, rash and unsuccessful attempts on the 
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other ? Could she not do good, and be strictly 
feminine ? 

Who can doubt that vanity is the root of in- 
subordination, and the hotbed of fanaticism? 
It is vanity that makes women set up to be 
teachers, when they are mere sciolists. It is 
vanity that makes them despise instruction, and 
trust to intuition,-r-that even leads them at times 
to mistake the ravings of a heated brain for the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit And, if we may trace 
to other sources the aberrations of the present 
day, — if the imagination, whose excursiveness 
is pampered, becomes at length uncontrollable, 
-—if the love of novelty is abroad, and every 
thing old is prejudged and precondemnicd^ — still 
to vanity must we, in part at least, ascribe the 
melancholy defections of some who gave promise 
of better fruit. To it we must attribute the un- 
hallowed schisms, the unscriptural heresies, the 
miauthorised pretensions, in which women take 
so prominent a part, and by which they give so 
much occasion of offence. They are puffed iq) 
by self-conceit — they mistake the impulses of 
enthusiasm for revelations from Heaven — and 
'^rget that, while humility is the accompan^nent 
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of true piety, order is the unvarying characteristic 
of the operations of the Spirit of God. 

The more the effects of vanity are to be 
itimented, the more incumbent is it on Christians 
to check its growth. Yet this is scarcely re- 
membered, when the jToor girl is taken from her 
spindle and her cottage to pray and to expound 
in public, or when those of higher grade are 
enticed from their domestic and quiet duties by 
the glare and excitement of religious exhibi- 



Neither is it remembered, when the woman of 
rank is received with a deference almost ap- 
proaching to idolatry, — when her every look 
and word are treasured up and repeated, — 
when she is encouraged to pronounce upon cha- 
racters and doctrine, — to detail in the evening 
assembly her morning achievements, or enlarge 
in the class-room on the experience of her 
closet, — when she may make her strictures on 
others a plea for speaking of her efforts on their 
behalf, and indulge in cen seriousness and egotism 
under the cloak of spiritual earnestness. 

Vanity is in such cases the canker of religion : 

it gnaws like a worm at the root; and when we 

E 3 
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look for the harvesti the fruit is dust and bitter- 
ness. 

How anxiously should we therefore watch, its 
inroads ! How carefully should we draw . tiM 
fence around our own hearts ! How eflpedifdly 
should they by whom it has been long ipdulged 
guard against its revival. For qothing i^. so 
dangerous as an old enemy under b new namo^ 
and religious vanity is both more effusive and 
more insidious than any other. 

It is on this account that quietness is so de^ 
sirable. It is not the going round a cird^ of 
religious acquaintance, nor the hurrying from 
one religious meeting to another, — the dis« 
cussing with one the popular preacher, and with 
another the popular heresy, — the bandying of 
religion from mouth to mouth, — that can {nro^ 
mote its internal growth, or evidence its genu- 
iqeness. Nor even is an indefatigable attend* 
ance upon congregational services, nor an uXi* 
wearied assiduity in public benevoledc^ a sure 
criterion of our spiritual state. 

Privacy tries the sincerity of our religion^ 
In society is its strength proved* But it is when 
the flume of private devotion burns without 
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odventitions excitement, that we may trace its 
origin to Heaven. And it wlil reascend there, 
it will shine more and more unto the perfect 
day. It will mount to the throne of God, and 
unite itself to its parent fountain. 

Vanity is very selfish ; it (eads us to seek aetf 
in every thing ; and therefore, in proportion as 
it is indulged, kindness and amiability disappear. 
Nothing, then, is a greater blemish in female 
character : for we love disinterestedness in wo- 
man, — we love to find in her, warmth of heart 
and tender sympathy. And when, on the con- 
trary, she is anxious only to distinguish herself, 
to gain notoriety by some means — to be very 
brilliant, or very intellectual, or very religious, 
merely because such is the fashion of the day, 
— we cannot but turn from her with disappoint- 
ment, and feel that, however precious the gem 
may be in regard to quality, there is a flaw in it 
which renders it worthless. 

Vanity is the germ of party spu-it. It is this 
which it would substitute for true piety ; for 
while the latter recoils from it, vanity and party 
spirit go hand in hand. Flattery is the coin in 
which partisans pay their proselytes; and the 
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vain person is not proof against its corruption. 
It entices silly women, and sends them out to 
parade with party colours, and in ^e mean 
while betrays them to the enemy at home. 

It is painful to note human inoxisistency. And, 
perhaps, it is in nothing more evident than in 
the occasional association of vanity with superior 
endowment. We see it disfiguring genius and 
obscuring religion ; but it is a weakness in rela- 
tion to which example should furnish not an 
apology, but a warning. For it sometimes so 
tarnishes excellence, that we fail to recognise 
the intrinsic value of the latter, and, overlooking 
the beauty, are struck only by the blemish* 
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The fickleness of woman is proverbial. Yti 
the reproach, in its usual acceptation, is, in a 
great measure, undeserved ; for she is capable of 
long and steady attachment, and inconstancy ii 
chargeable rather on the other sex. 

But though the heart iii not in fault, the head, 
perhaps, is ; and to inconstancy of opinion, 
though not of affection, women are, it is to be 
feared, somewhat liable. 

This proceeds, in great measure, from in- 
considerateness. They are apt to imbibe opi- 
nions rashly, and to abandon them precipitately; 
and they are ever ready to hear and to adopt 
whatever has the charm of novelty. 

The love of what is new is, indeed, natural to 
the sex. In many of their pursuits or pleasures, 
novelty is the attraction. A new dress, or a 
£ 5 
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new song, is each, in its way, thought very de- 
lightful. On the contrary, nothing is so ennuyant 
as sameness. This is especially felt by the 
woman of the world. Monotony is, above 
every thing, the object of her dread. The 
same feces weary her — beauty wearies her — and 
she often flies from the country for no better 
reason than because she is tired of flowers and 
gr^en fields, and the unvaried dulness of iht 
femily circle. Modem ingenuity mUst therefoi*e 
be exhausted to captivate her fancy : — the town 
is a magazine of novelties; and the artist, as well 
as milliner, must supply the demand. 

Uhhdppily, the same weakness is sometimes 
indulged in more serious matters. The a{^e» 
tite is still greedy, though the food is different; 
and the spiritual novelty is welcc»ned with the 
same avidity as once was the worldly bauble. 
Women, indeed, love portents in every things 
A wonder, whatever it be, exdtes their interest; 
apd extravagancy seemii, with some^ almost a 
recommendation. 

Religious persons, however, should be es- 
pecially on their guard against this foible ; le^ 
their religion be identified with caprice, and be 
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thought nothing moi'e than a paroxysm of 
devotion, which will subside like any other 
fit. 

It is sterling principle alone, which imparts 
stability, and which gives truth for a foundation 
and a guide; and she, who is possessed of it) 
may be dependetl on alike in all relations and 
circumstances. Her religion is no wayward 
^cy, no day-dream, no precocious and sickly 
pUn^ that springs up in a night and withers in 
an hour ; its growth is sure and steady, though 
it may be slow ; its roots are deep, and it will, 
in time, reach to Heaven. 

There is an inconsistency observable in the 
female mind, for which allowance is not always 
made ; and, on this account, the comparative 
estimate of the sexes is sometimes incorrect. 
Women have so much aptitude of talent ; they 
can learn so many things, and are so dexterous 
in applying their knowledge; that their intel- 
lectual gifts are by some over-rated, and re- 
garded as quite on a level with those of the 
other sex. 

But strength and weakness are often sadly 
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blended in the same individual; and an unsound 
judgment is found, in many women, quite com- 
patible with attainment We are startled at 
the incongruity; we are surprised to see so 
much weakness combined with so much ac- 
quirement, and to meet a woman who can talk 
Greek, without being able to act common 
sense. 

Want of judgment is, indeed, one of the 
most common defects in female character, and 
it is in discernment, rather than in capacity, that 
the inferiority of woman consists. She chose 
wrong at first, and liability to error seems 
entailed upon her. We see thisf repeatedly 
exemplified* It is where judgment is required 
that she is most apt to fail : and it is this, in 
part, which renders her so susceptible of reli- 
gious error. All of us are apt to identify theo- 
retical knowledge with spiritual discernment; 
yet it is very possible to talk well upon rellgbn, 
to quote Scripture, to have a text for every 
occasion, to read the religious miscellany, and 
the religious controversy of the day, and yet be 
very ill grounded in divine truth. It is very 
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possible to obtain credit for much piety, and 
yet to go wrong on the verj- points on which 
our judgment is least mistrusted. And it is 
in this way that some, apparently, conscientious 
persons not unfrequently mistake. They have 
in religion, as in other subjects, just that ready 
knowledge whicli is always producible, and 
which leads them to imagine themselves pro- 
ficients in theology, and to obtain credit for 
being so, when, in fact, they are mere babes in 
spiritual experience- 
It is a refreshment when we do meet with those, 
— and many such there doubtless are, — who are 
superior to all these faults. Such persons are 
not unconscious of their natural inferiority, nor 
of their individual defects, but they labour to 
improve the one and to correct the other. They 
have disciplined their mind in early youth, and 
they have gathered experience from the trials of 
life, and they afford a beautiful instance of steadi- 
ness and discretion. 

There have been examples of female ex- 
cellence in every thing. We have heard of the 
heroine, and of the female martyr, of the woman 
of letters, and of the poetess. We are instructed 
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by the recollecdon of Cornelia and Blandina % 
of the maids of Saragossa and of Orleans; 
and the legend of Sappho derives credit from 
our living reminiscences of Baillie, Hemans^ and 
De StaeL But though these are instances of 
female superiority, greatness is not the charac- 
teristic of the sex. On the contrary, it is to be 
feared that littleness of mind is rather their pe* 
culiaiity,*:— and it is one which the habits of 
many women do not tend to correct They are 
busied about little things, vexed by little cares, 
anxious about little occurrences. Some, indeed, 
unhappily, seem to Uve but for trifles. Theirs 
is a youth of dress r^ an old age of cards and 
gossip. The only effort they make in the way 
<^ duty is, to order dinner, — and, in the wayc^ 
occupation, to work a flower, or read a novd. 
And when a becoming head-dress, dr an agree- 
able partner, have ceased to be matters of in- 
terest, they fly to tittle-tattle, as to their only 
refuge from dulness. 
Gossip of all kinds is, however, equallyidle and 

* A blessed martyr, who, after having seen her brother, a 
youth of fifteen, expire in torture, was herself exposed to wHd 
beasts. — See Milner, yoI. i. chap. yi. 
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MtoIous. Whether it be the scandal of a coun- 
try town, or of the great world, it is equally idle 
and equally wrong ; and it is a disgrace to the 
gentler sex, that they are ho universally charged 
with the propensity. Not but that the stigma is 
both too generally and too exclusively applied; for 
there are many women who by no means deserve 
it, and there ai-e many men who do. And if the 
majoritystill be on the side of female delinquents, 
we must make some allowance for their con- 
tracted sphere, and their want of important oc- 
cupation. True, every woman may find plenty 
to do, and every woman may do good, — and 
employment is the best prescription for a restless 
tongue. But education and habit are generally 
in fault. There are many who are by no means 
disinclined from useful effort, but who do not 
know how to commence it ; and who, if they 
are now Utde better than tattlers or busy 
bodies, might have been earlier led to devote 
tbeir time to improving occupation and active 
duty. 

Religious gossip is quite as bad as any other. 
It can be by no means edifying to be perpetu- 
ally discussing the spiritual state of others, and 
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giving our opinion on their progress. We can 
scarcely indulge in any such comments without 
being, in some degree censorious ; and it would 
always do us much more good quietly to examine 
our own hearts, than to interfere with the con- 
duct or consciences of those around us. 

Yet this is a propensity in which, it must be 
allowed, we are all occasionally apt to indulge ; 
and if some are intolerant to every aberration 
from their standard of duty, others are equally 
tenacious of what they imagie decorum. Thqr 
are the first to note indiscretions of every kind» 
— to surmise what is wrong, and predict what 
is unhappy. They are the Cassandras of sockty; 
and if their conversation is ever liked, it is a 
justification of the remark, that there is some- 
thing not disagreeable in hearing of the misforr 
tunes of our best friends. 

There are, however, comparatively, few 
women who deserve such a reproach. Even 
those who are too fond of discussing their neigh- 
bours, indulge their propensity, in general, with 
no ill intent. They do so, often, from the mere 
love of talking, and because, when they have 
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exhausted the weather and the fashions, they 
are somewhat at a loss for subjects. 

But women should endeavour to raise their 
minds above the trifles which too often engross 
them. They should consider that intellectual 
elevation is the great end of attainment: lor it 
is not the being a little more accomplished than 
their grandmotliers that will impart to them real 
superiority. They may multiply acquirements, 
and yet be no wiser than if their only book had 
been the Spectator, and their only study the 
science of confections. 

The great end of knowledge is to team to 
think J and of this women are quite capable. 
They are capable of moral and intellectual ef- 
forts ; and the more they improve their mental 
faculties, the more useful will they be, and the 
higher will they rise in the social scale. 

And they will, too, be less liable to go wrong. 
For they will have that within them, which will 
be a corrective to their faults, and a stimulus to 
their virtues. 

Such women, though they may have their 
share of trial, will bear up against misfortune, 
and will animate and bless others. And their 
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religion will be so sound and genuine, that it 
will be their refuge in every distress, — the 
spring of their comfort, aiid the ground of their 
hope ; — it will be liable neither to decline nor 
change, but will prove a never-failing source of 
comfort in all the vicissitudes of life. 



CHAP. VIII. 

r FEMALE ROMANCE. 



Most women are inclined to be romantic. This 
tendency is not confined to the young or to the 
beautiful ; to tlie intellectual, or to the refined. 
Every woman capable of strong feeling is sus- 
ceptible of romance ; and tliough its degree may 
depend on external circumstances, or education, 
or station, or excitement, it generally exists, and 
requires only a stimulus for its developement. 

Romance is, indeed, the charm of female 
character. Without it no woman can be inter- 
esting ; and though its excess is a weakness, and 
one which receives but little indulgence, there is 
nothing truly generous or disinterested, which 
does not imply its existence. lE is that poetry 
of sentiment which imparts to character or in- 
cident something of the beautifiil or the sublime ; 
which elevates us to a higher sphere; which 
gives tai ardour to affection, and a life to thought) 
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and a glow to imagination ; and which lend 
warm and sunny a hue to the portraiture of 
that it ceases to appear the vulgar, and cold, 
dull, and monotonous reality, which comi 
sense alone would make it. 

But it is this opposition between romance 
sobriety that excites so strong a prejudice aga 
the former. It is associated in the mind 
many with folly alone. A romantic, silly 
is the object of their contempt ; and they sc 

• 

coil from this personification of sentiment^ 
their chief object seems to be to divest themsc 
altogether of its delusion. Life is to thei 
mere calculation ; expediency is their maxin 
propriety, their rule, — profit, ease, or com 
their aim ; and they have at least this advant 
*— that while minds of higher tone, and h< 
of superior sensibility, are often harassed 
wounded, and even withered, in their pas 
through life, they proceed in their less adve 
rous career, neither chilled by the coldness, 
sickened by the meanness, nor disappoints 
the selfishness of the world. They virti 
admit, though they often theoretically deny 
baseness of human nature ; and, stranger 
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disinterestedness themselves, they do not expect 
to meet with it in others. They are content 
with a low degree of enjoyment, and are thus 
exempted from much poignant suffering; and it 
is only when the casualties of life interfere with 
their individual ease, that we can perceive that 
they are not altogether insensible. 

A good deal of this phlegmatic disposition 
exists in many who are capable of higher feeling. 
Such persons are so afraid of sensibility, that 
they repress in themselves every thing that 
savours of it ; and though we may occasionally 
detect it in the mounting flush, or in the glis- 
tening tear, or in the half-stI9ed sigh, it in vain 
that we endeavour to elicit any more explicit 
avowal. They are ashamed even of what they 
do betray ; and one would imagine, that the im- 
putation of sensibility were almost a reflection on 
their character. They must not feel, or, at least, 
they must not allow that they feel; for feeling 
has led so many persons wrong, that decorum 
can be preserved, they think, only by indiiTerence. 
And they end in becoming really as callous as 
they wish to appear; and stifle emotion so sue- 
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cessfully, that at length it ceases to give them 
uneasiness. 

Such is often the case with many who pasd 
through life with great decorum; and though 
women have naturally more sensibility than the 
other sex, they too, sometimes, consider its in- 
dulgence altogether wrong. Yet, if its excess be 
foolish, it is surely a mistake to attempt to sup- 
press it altogether; for such attempt will either 
produce a dangerous revulsion, or, if successful^ 
will spoil the character. One would rather, 
almost, that a woman were ever so romantic, than 
that she always thought, and felt, and spoke by 
rule; and should deem it preferable that her 
sensibility brought upon her occasional distress, 
than that she -always calculated the degree of ber> 
feeling. 

Life has its romance, and to this it owes much 
of its charm. It is not that every woman is a 
heroine, and every individual history a noyd ; 
but there are scenes and incidents in real life so 
peculiar, and often so poetic, that we need not 
be. indebted to fiction for the developement oC 
romance. Christians will trace such scenes and 
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incidents immediately to Providence, and they 
do so with affectionate and confiding hearts ; 
and the more affecting or remarkable these may 
be, the more clearly do they recognise the Divine 
interference. Tliey regard them as reminiscences 
of Heaven, to recal to them their connection 
with ity and remind them, that whatever there 
may be to interest or excite their feelings here, 
there is infinitely more to affect and warm their 
hearts tn the glorious and glowing prospects 
beyond. 

It is natural that women should be very sus- 
ceptible to such impressions ; that they should 
view life with almost a poetic eye ; and that they 
should be peculiarly sensitive to its vicissitudes. 
And though a Quixotic quest after adventures is 
as silly as it is vain ; and to invest every trifle 
with importance, or to see something marvellous 
in every incident, is very preposterous; there 
is no reason why the imagination should not 
grssp whatever is picturesque, and the mind 
dwell upon whatever is impressive, and the heart 
warm with whatever is affecting in the changes 
and chances of our pilgrimage. There is, in- 
deed, a great deal of what is low and mean in 
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whatever is connected with this world, — ^ quite 
enough to sully the most glowing picture ; but 
let us sometimes view life with its golden tints, — 
let us sometimes taste its ambrosial dews, — let 
us sometimes breathe its more ethereal atmo- 
sphere: and let us do so, not as satisfied with any 
thing it can afford, — not as entranced by any of 
its illusions; but as those who catch, even in 
this dull mirror^ a shadowy delineation of a 
brighter world, and who pant for what is pure, 
celestial, and eternal. This is surely better than 
clipping the wings of imagination, or restraining 
the impulses of feeling, or reducing all our joys 
and sorrows to mere matters of calculation or of 
sense. 

They are indeed to be pitied, who err in the 
opposite extreme — whose happiness or misery is 
entirely ideal; but we have within us such a 
capacity of both, independent of all outward 
circumstance, and such a power of extracting 
either from ;every circumstance, that it is surely 
wiser to discipline such a faculty, than to disallow 
its influence. 

Youth is, of course, the season for romance. 
Its buoyant spirit must soar, till weighed down 
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by earthly care. Il is in youth that the feelings 
are warm, and the fancy fre^h ; and that there has 
beep no blight to chill the one or to wither the 
other. And it is in youth that hope lends its 
cheering ray, and love its genial influence; and 
that our friends smile upon us, and our com- 
panions do not cross us, and our parents are still 
at hand to cherish us in their bosoms, and sym- 
pathise in all our young and ardent ieelings. It 
is then that the world seems so fair, and our 
fellow-men so kind, that we charge with spleen 
any who would prepare us for disappointment : 
and accuse those of misanthropy who would 
warn our too confiding hearts. And though in 
maturer life we may smile at the romance of 
youth, and lament, perhaps, its aberrations, yet 
must we often regret the depth of our young 
emotions, the disinterestedness of our young af- 
fections, and that enthusiasm of purpose which, 
alas I we soon grow too wise to cherish. 

Young women are peculiarly liable to enthu- 
siasm of every kind. They are so gentle, and so 
tender, and so imaginative ; and they have often 
so much leisure to indulge in reveries and ecsta- 
sies, tltat it is not to he wondered at that they 
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should be occasionally somewhat visionary. Yet 
their extravagance has contributed more. than 
any thing else to bring discredit upon sentiment. 
Its affectation often sickens more even than its 
folly. It is so distressing to see a young woman 
sighing, and weeping, and dreaming away her ex- 
istence; one moment in an hysteric, and another 
in a faint; always getting up a scene, or sup- j 
porting a part, that one is almost prepared to g 
accede to any tirade against sentiment, the carl*' '^^ 
catureof which is so truly absurd. Young women L 
should be taught the folly of sentimentalism. |^ 
They should be taught, that though it is a very ^ 
right thing, and a very serious thing, to feel, it is ^ 
a very wrong thing and a very silly thing to be 
languishing and affected. They should learn to 
look at life through a faithful medium ; to see its 
long perspective in all its true variety of light 
and shade, of what is beautiful and what is de- 
pressing. And if, even while they allow the 'pre- 
ponderance to the latter, their eye will still seek 
out and linger on some few bright spots, and 
their young anticipations will scarcely submit to 
be sobered by any thing but by their own ex- tet 
periencey they should, on this account especially, vie 
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le&m to stretch their view beyond tliis earthly 
prospect, to rest their sight upon a far distant 
land, where there is, indeed, every thing to 
transport, and every thing to satisfy; where there 
are scenes too vivid for imagination to paint, and 
pleasures too sublime for intellect to conceive. 

The romance of youth is naturally associated 
with that of love, and it is the intimacy of their 
union, and the inconsequences which frequently 
result from the latter, that may in some degree 
account for the horror which certain persons en- 
tertfun of sentiment. Aromanticgirl is concluded 
to be in love, or ready to become so. She is, in 
her own imagination, a lady of romance ; and 
her sensibility is the cause of a thousand follies, 
if not of more serious aberrations. Love seems 
to her sitch a pleasing dream ; it is identified 
with so many soft and sweet emotions, and asso- 
ciated with so many picturesque and pretty 
things; with the interesting flutter, and the 
speaking sigh ; with music, and poetry, and 
moonlight, and a cottage, that her foolish heart 

K welcomes its very name ; and she courts the 
tender passion, till she is, or affects to be. Its 

^: victim. And no wonder, then, that she cherishes 
F 2 
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it, be it ever so incongruous. Opposition is its 
nourishment, for it is her ambition to be a 
heroine ; and though she might disdain her in- 
amorato were he admitted to her mother's 
drawing-^room, she will think him irresistible as 
she smiles on him from a garret ; and will nurs^ 
and pamper her capricious and wayward fancy, 
till it become a dangerous disease. 

And even without such excess^ there is often 
a great deal that is foolish and sentimental in 
young women, which the modish coquetry and 
silly vanity of the world tend too much to eur 
courage. To be the object of admiration and 
remark ; to talk over in the morning coterie the 
flirtations of the evening assembly ; to be ah-!- 
sorbed by a Platonic sentiment, may seem at th« 
time very interesting. But these are often th^ 
beginnings of sorrow-. If love has rendered 
many women very unhappy, and some very crif 
minal; if that, which may: be the fountain of a 
woman's joy, becomes to her too often only a 
source of misery; if, instead of leading a con«- 
tented and useful life^ she pines away in chagrin', 
or languishes in inertness, or becomes at onoe ad 
obgect of pity and of blame; this is often attri*- 
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butable to the mere gratification of a paltry 
ambition, or to the indulgence of a morbid senti- 
tnentalism, which a little energy and a little 
common sense would soon have subdued. She 
has talked and mused herself into love, and has 
afiected the symptoms, till they have really taken 
possession of her heart. 

A little wholesome occupation is by far the 
best cure for this fantasy. It is the best remedy 
both for sickly fancies and for real grief; and 
persons even of superior intelligence and high 
religious feeling need and experience its efficacy 
in the latter. And for the hypochondriasis of 
love it is an infallible specific, and those who 
have not recourse to it are wilful suicides. Yet 
it is a better preventive even than it is a cure ; 
and to keep the mind well exercised, and the 
body actively engaged, is an effectual antidote to 
the extravagances of sentiment, or the inconse- 
quences of romantic passion. 

Still, however silly sentimentalism may be, an 

attempt to reduce to cold calculation the warm 

affections of youth is very unwise, as well as, 

for the most part, very futile. The follies of 

romantic persons are often attributable to such 

• F 3 
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treatment It is precisely the girl who has been 
daily schooled in lessons of mere worldly pru-. 
dence, — who has been told that love exists only 
in the reveries of poets, — and that it is highly 
indecorous and wrong ever to entertain such a 
sentiment, who will listen to the first fond tale, 
and will give away her heart to the first bold 
bidder, and who will fancy that there can be no- 
thing so interesting and delightful as^ a descent 
on a rope ladder, or a flight to the Tweed. Or 
if she is so credulous and so docile as to believe 
and follow her instructors, how certain are they 
to render her unhappy ! They will lead her to 
take the most important step in life with the 
same indifference, and for the same reasons, as 
she would accept a partner or conclude a bar- 
gain; and she will then have to experience all the 
bitterness, and be exposed to all the dangers, of 
a life without sympathy, and of an union without 
affection. 

And why deprive life of its softest charm, 
and woman of her loveliest attraction ? Is there 
any sentiment so sweet as that which unites 
those who virtuously and truly love; — which 
identifies their hopes, their joys, their prospects; 
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—which inspires the weaker with affiance, the 
stronger with sympathy; — which becomes more 
pure, more disinterested, more intense, tlie longer 
it is experienced; — and which, looking beyond 
the narrow span of this earthly existence, longs 
for its renewal in a brighter world ? And is tliere 
any thing which can compensate lor the want of 
such a sentiment in woman ? She may amuse, 
or dazzle, or look pretty; she may show off 
well in a drawing-room, and gratify for a while 
the vanity that selected her; but her brilliancy 
cannot compensate for her indifference ; nor can 
site inspire an exalted sentiment who is herself 
incapable of feeling it. What but love can dic- 
tate the amenities so essential to domestic hap- 
piness, — can excuse mutual faults, — can drive 
away dulness, and give interest to duty, — can 
lighten every burden, and enhance every plea- 
sure, — can sweeten every thing bitter, and ren- 
der more grateful every thing sweet ? Love is 
indeed the golden thread which imparts richness 
and value to the coarsest woof, — and Iiappier, 
fer happier, are they, who, with love in their 
hcsrts, encounter many a shock, and cope with 
maay a struggle, than they who, soured bymbr 
r 4 
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tual disesteem, find even their luxuriouc indo- 
lence fatiguing, and their costly pleasu s dis-^ 
appointing and tasteless. 

It were well that young women should feel 
that affection is a thing too precious to be thrown 
away, and too serious to be trifled with. They 
may, and probably they will, love ; — and, if the 
object be worthy of their regard, the more deep 
and sincere the sentiment, the more likely is it 
to make them happy. 

Such is indeed their due who are themselves 
in earnest, — and minds and hearts of the finest 
tone will be the most jealous of any thing like 
coldness. Nor is it depth of sentiment which 
is to be apprehended ; — it is that fickle, shal- 
low, perverse, and silly day-dream, which women 
miscall love, whose results are so pernicious, 
and whose effects on character are so undermin- 
ing. There is nothing disinterested or elevating 
about it : it is often mere vanity, — the eclat of 
an admirer, — the excitement of a courtship, — 
the matrimonial equipment, — the bridal attend-* 
ance, —the privilege of precedence, — or, as was 
once said by a young and gay Jiancee^ of having 
gloves and ribands to match. 
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Tb'n^e is a great deal of spurious sentiment in 
every'^^iing. And the affectation or misapplica- 
tion of feeling is far more prejudicial than its 
excess. Thus the sympathy which works of 
fiction excite, though it has in it something ten- 
der and romantic, by no means involves real 
fiseling. The young woman who is versed in 
romances will, no doubt, acquire the language; 
pf sentiment. She will have a sigh and a tear 
for every occasion, — a languishing look, and a 
nervous palpitation ; she will condole with every, 
tale of distress, and be exuberant, at least, in her 
professions of sympathy. She will even imagine 
it very pretty and picturesque to appear in a 
cottage, — to drop a guinea on a poor man's 
tables — and to receive, with blushing modesty, 
bis lavish thanks. But when the effort is really 
to be made, — when she finds that charity in- 
volves self-denial and exertion, -r- that she must 
rise from her luxurious couch, and soil her silkea 
sandals, and encounter perhaps rudeness and 
ingratitude fi-om the objects of her relief, — and 
that all this is to be done without observation or 
applause, — that there is no one to overhear her 
silver voice, or to watch her gliding footsteps, 

F 5 
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or to trace her fairy form as she passes down 
the village street, — then her philanthropic ar- 
dour cools, — she shrinks from the painful duty, 
and discovers that what is very interesting and 
poetic in description is very dull and irksome 
in practice. The very morbidness of her sensi- 
bility is a bar to the real exercise of benevo- 
lence; — she cannot bear to look upon pain: 
there is so much that is offensive in human 
misery, and unromantic in its detail, — there 
is so much that is appalling in scenes of misery, 
and sickness, and death, that she recoils from 
the mere observation of such calamities, and 
shuts her eyes and closes her ears to genuine 
distress, from the same feelings that cause her to 
scream at the approach of a spider, or faint at 
the sight of blood. 

Yet she delights to nurse imaginary griefs, 
to live in an ideal world, — and so to pamper her 
fancy, and excite her sensibility, that they alone 
become to her prolific sources of unhappiness. 

There is a romance in grief which is highly 
poetic. There is something sublime in the ex- 
tremity of human woe. Who does not feel its 
pathos when he reads of Antigone or of He- 



Cuba, — of the daughter of Aiah, or of the widow 
of Nain ? Who does not feel it when he wit- 
nesses or experiences the too frequent tragedies 
of ordinary hfe? 

Yet there is here also danger in the indulgence 
of sentiment. There may be a pride in the excess 
of grief. There may be a luxury in the exube- 
rance of tears. There may be a dreaming 
trance, in which the sufferers find almost plea- 
sure, and li'oin which they will not descend. 
And thus they may shroud themselves in their 
grief, and discard every thing which would di- 
vert them from its contemplation, — and indulge 
in a fond and sentimental reverie, which they 
may almost imagine it a desecration to disturb. 

This is not unfrequently the case with women 
whose minds are seositive, but weak, and who 
seem to make a merit of giving way to sorrow. 
But it is a perversion of feeling, not its conse- 
quence. For that sentiment is in reality most 
intense that does not indulge itself in expression; 
that grief most affecting that is not selfish ■ 
that emotion most noble and sublime that ele- 
vates not to ecstasy, but to exertion, — that does 
not spend itself in weeping over a tomb, or in 
F 6 
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wailing a coronach, but sends the mourner forth 
in modest, quiet, unobtrusive sorrow, to en- 
counter again the trials of life, and to fulfil its 
obligations. 
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ON FEMALE ROMANCE. 



The sensitive mind discovers poetry every 
where. As it is touched with whatever is affect- 
ing in the chances of life, so does it taste what- 
ever is picturesque in the objects of nature. All 
that is majestic and lovely here is to it a source 
of delight, and helps it to form a more just con- 
ception of him who is the Author of so much 
beauty. It is thus that in the images of earth 
may be recognised the tokens of eternity, — in 
the canopy of heaven, and the expanse of the 
ocean, — in the setting glories of the sun, and 
in the melting colours of the rainbow, — visions 
and emblems of a brighter world. 

And the emotions thus excited are very good 
for us. They are the dews that refreshen the 
heart, and prepare it for spiritual culture. They 
are the voice of God speaking to us in his 
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works, and demanding our affection and our 
service. 

The mere affecters of sentiment have, however, 
no capacity for deep feeling. They may travel 
over the world to support their pretensions ; may 
scale the Alpine range, and tread the Hespe- 
rian shore, and stand upon the ruins of the 
Capitol ; but they feel no kindling of spirit, no 
soft and sad reminiscences, - they have no ob- 
ject but to compose a journal or to embellish an 
album. 

Thus it is sometimes with young women to 
whom the common-places of sentiment are fa- 
miliar; who are fluent in expression, and ready 
with their pencil, and who affect pathos, and 
study the picturesque. They have, perhaps, 
made a pilgrimage to St Peter's, or a tour to 
the Lakes ; they have sailed on the bay of Na- 
ples, or have sketched Windermere : they talk 
of nothing but " the eternal city," or of au- 
tumnal tints ; and we are alternately wearied by 
their bad drawings and their worse taste. 

Not, however, that their sentimentality is alto- 
gether affected. On the contrary, they often feel 
at the moment all that they express; and though 



their rhapsodies may be transient, they are 
genuine. Woman is naturally susceptible, and 
especially so when her imagination is excited, 
and when fancy as well as feeling is encou- 
raged to expatiate in the region of romance. 
It is for this reason she is so susceptible of the 
charms of verse. Perhaps there are few young 
women who have not, at some time or other, 
invoked the muse, and who have not in their 
portfolios the fragments of an address to 
Phoebus, or of an ode to Cynthia. 

And it may be said that theirs is a harmless 
passion, and at least does not deserve our cen- 
sure. But there is always danger in fictitious 
feeling. It is always to be apprehended, lest 
those devotees of song should poetise real life ; 
lest the same exaggeration which converts a 
pond into a lake, and a shrubbery into a forest, 
should sometimes transform a gardener into an 
Orlando. 

Nor does any thing bring sentiment so much 
into discredit as its caricature. It is easy to as- 
sume the eccentricities of genius, to affect ab- 
straction, and to apostrophise the moon. But 
one would almost rather that a young woman 
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had no poetical taste, than that she were alwaj^ 
indituig sonnets or reciting Lord Byron. 

We must not mistake affectation for taste in 
any thing. The one always leads to silliness 
and extravagance, — the other teaches us to ap- 
preciate true beauty. 

It is the same with the fin^ arts as with 
poetry. Real enthusiasm in both generally leads 
to excellence; but the affectation of sentiment 
is the symptom of a weak mind. To be perpe- 
tually discussing Canova and Chantry, or refer- 
ring to the Louvre or the Vatican, — to be in 
ecstasies with every bit of broken marble, and to 
trace an original in every dirty picture, — may 
amaze the ignorant and credulous, but is^ in 
reality, very absurd. They who know most can 
least tolerate such pretension ; and it is much to. 
be regretted when young persons read, take les- 
sons, and travel, not that they may acquire what 
is valuable, or observe what is really important, 
but because it is fashionable to affect and display 
an interest in every subject of feeling and taste. 

Besides the danger is, lest a similar extrava-. 
gance be evinced elsewhere, and lest an abuse 
or affectation of sentiment on all points be sub*^ 
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sthuted for real feeling. Nothing, for instance, 
is more to be apprehended than such a mistake 
with regard to religion. The influence of ro- 
mance, indeed, here is very dangerous. Not 
that we are to be insensible to the beauty of the 
Christian system, nor that our perception of it 
should not mix with and heighten our devotional 
impressions ; but the danger is, lest we mistake 

' admiration of it for our reception of its 
, and a mere intellectual excitement for 
tQal fervour. 
[uence, poetry, even music, and the fine 
arts, may be appliances of religion ; nor, though 
we ought to be jealous of their influence, is it 
necessary that we should exclude them. The 
poetry of Scripture, the eloquence and harmony 
of nature, our very constitution, prove that these 
are intended to be links in the chain which is 
to draw our hearts to heaven. 

But, then, there is not unfrequently cause lo 
suspect that it is the poetry, not the trutli, of the 
Gospel of which the heart is enamoured. It 
melts under an appeal — it is touched by the 
impassioned eloquence of the pleader ;— it yields 
not to his arguments, but to his persuasion. 
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Could he have been equally pathetic on any 
other subject, he would have been equally suc- 
cessful. 

Such impressions are generally transient. 
They evaporate in a few tears; — and a compli- 
ment to the sermon, and a complacent recol- 
lection of the sensibility it excited, are its sole 
result. 

But there may be a more permanent, yet 
equally illusive, affection. Religious enthusiasm 
is often nothing more than religious romance. 
It is the consequence of some vivid impression 
on the fancy or the feeling, without a proporf 
tionate conviction of the understanding ; or, at 
any rate, without an accurate knowledge of 
scriptural truth. 

Sudden conversions are on this account sus- 
picious ; not because they are unlikely, but 
because they are too often unreal. If the fire 
from heaven has often shot like lightning through 
the soul, and at once purified and absorbed its 
affections, there has been, not unfrequently, a 
less ethereal spark, whose brilliancy has dazzled 
and misled them. And women are very prone 
to be thus deceived. They are suddenly struck 
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with the poetry of religion, and yield to it at 
once a sentimental and entliusiastic homage. 
And there is so much apparent fervour in their 
piety, that we cannot dare to think it unreal : 
there is so much tenderness and devotedness in 
their service, that we scruple to question its sin- 

'JTet self-deception may be carried to a great 
■fttent. There is very much to excite in re- 
ligion; there are the glowing imagery and the 
touching simplicity of Scripture ; the pathetic 
story and the sublime purpose of the Gospel; 
itsaffectingdevelopenientand awful catastrophe; 
and these things address themselves so power- 
fully to the imagination and the heart, and in- 
dependently of spiritual influence so affect them, 
that we can scarcely wonder that impressions 
thus excited should impose on many, because 
they bear all the appearance of being genuine. 
Yet they may be only the tribute which sensitive 
minds must pay to poetry every where; i 
their inadequacy proves that Christiaoily is 
something more than a mere matter of taste and 
feeling, and that it implies the operation of Di- 
vine Grace. 
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Even where this grace is accorded, there is 
§tiU room for mistake. Christians may not 
clearly distinguish their own impressions ; they 
may not discriminate between what is innate 
and what is implanted ; — between a constitu- 
tional bias and an infused principle ; — between 
natural sensibility and religious feeling. And 
they may thus be betrayed into a thousand 
errors. 

Female romance finds ample room for in- 
dulgence in the religious visions of the present 
day. The mystic trance, the unknown tongue, 
the pretended miracle, as they are the creation, 
so are they the aliment of enthusiasm. There 
is something so exciting in being transported 
beyond common-place incidents, — in being no 
longer fettered by physical possibilities, — in 
beingourselves the expectants, if not the actual re- 
cipients, of extraordinary powers, — that one can 
scarcely wonder at a credulity at once so flatter- 
ing and so delightful. One almost scruples to 
disturb so delicious a reverie, and to bring down 
the Quietist from her ambrosial cloud, — but that 
one cannot but apprehend some danger from 
her flight. Perhaps, indeed, it might be better 
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to let her rhapsodise undisturbed ; for time 
must break the enchanted glass : and if, widi 
the destruction of her visions, reason and re- 
ligion resume their sway, she will be glad to 
return to the practice of known duty, and to 
substitute simple truth for subtle phantasies. 

Enthusiasm is not unfrequendy a mere animal 
fever, whichis perpetually nursed by stimulants, 
when it ought to be allayed by sedatives. It is 
a wandering of mind, bordering on delirium, 
which exaggerates realides, and embodies sha- 
dows, and yet has a painful consciousness of its 
own aberrations. For the enthusiast has often 
her misgivings, which are, indeed, the best 
symptoms of her state. They are as lucid in- 
tervals which indicate returning reason. And 
bappy will she be when her malady subsides ; 
and when, instead of seeing visions, and hearing 
voices, and mistaking phantoms for celestial 
forms, she submits once more to the simplicity 
of Scripture, and walks once more quietly and 
humbly with her God. 

There are female visionaries from whom one 
cannot but anticipate such a termination. They 
are so good and so sincere; their feelings are 
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SO tender, their hearts so affectionate, and their 
piety so warm ; they have so sweet, and kind, 
and heavenly a spirit, that though we must fear 
that they have erred very far from the truth, 
we cherish the persuasion that they will soon 
return. They deserve our esteem, our love, 
and, as far as may be, our sympathy ; and if, in 
spite of their gentleness, their creed is exclusive, 
and they scruple not to question the safety of 
those who,' in any degree, differ from them, let 
it, on the other hand, be our care so to act, that, 
in whatever else they may think us deficient, 
they may learn from us a lesson of charity. 

But let not their zeal or their amiability pre^ 
vail with us to entertain their errors. It may, 
indeed, require some firmness to resist them; 
we may admire their piety, and prize their 
good opinion; we may even feel that their 
appeal is not without power ; but let us bring 
their doctrines to the test of Scripture, and if 
they will not stand this scrutiny, let nothing 
prevail on us to entertain them. 

We are safe only when truth is the object of 
our affections, and when we find in it satis- 
faction and delight. And surely it afford^ 
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enough for the most ardent mind. Is there not 
in the Gospel every thing that is sublime ? Is 
there not in God, as he is there revealed, every 
thing to engage our hearts ? 

Why then should we look for him where he 
is not? He has walked in the form of man; 
he has spoken in the language of earth, and he 
now appeals to our human feelings, and asks 
our reasonable service. 

Religion is, indeed, not a mere system. It 
is full of sentiment and love; a sentiment that 
calms and a love that occupies the soul. And 
happy, only, is the woman who experiences 
these, who finds in the assurance of the Divine 
sympathy, and in her love to God, a cordial to 
her spirit, an anodyne to her griefs, and a sti- 
mulus to her hopes. Duty then loses all its 
irksomeness, for it is the tribute of love ; and 
the Christian rejoices in a sense of that union 
which binds her, in grateful dependence, to the 
Giver of all good. 

And, as though not insensible to present 
blessing, nor ungrateful for present refreshment, 
she feels the lurking thorn in every thing con- 
nected with earth, she therefore dwells with 
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greater deUght on the prospect of a happier 
world. She tastes whatever there is of God 
here, and looks for the full. and perfect mani- 
festation of him in his immediate presence. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 



It is a good sign of the advance of society when 
attention is paid to the education of women. 
The youth of the other sex commonly monopo- 
lise all the care of a rude people, and the female 
child is left to acquire as she may the little 
menial arts, w^hich are to be her perpetual and 
exclusive employment. And even when war 
and the chase have given place to intellectual 
pursuits, it is long before woman reaps the ad-* 
vantage. Her beauty is still considered her sole 
claim to regard, and her mind is thought inca- 
pable of culture, or not worth the pains. 

The increased attention bestowed upon female 
improvement is a proof of the superiority 
of the modern to the ancient civilised world. 
We hear of one or two gifted women in 
Greece and Rome, — of Sappho, and of As- 
pasia, and of Porcia ; but the generality were 
consigned tp the distaif, and were never thought 
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of in connection with any more elevated employ- 
ment. 

One might almost say, at present, that the 
error lies in the contrary extreme; — not that 
too much thought or pains can be bestowed on 
female education, but that too much is some- 
times attempted ifi it, and too much expected 
from it. Education is indeed very influential, 
but it cannot do every thing. It may mould, 
but it seldom transforms, character ; it may 
evoke, but it cannot originate ; it improves, but 
it does not create. And as with regard to reli- 
gion, education can do nothing without a liigher 
influence; so, in other respects, its operation 
will be much afiected by constitutional bias and 
natural capacity. 

However contrary to the theoty of some, it is 
very evident that there is an innate moral and in- 
tellectual bias, which contributes greatly to the 
formation of individual character. It is in^e 
mind as in the body ; there is a peculiarity id 
each which no training can take away, which is 
observable, not only in those pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished, but in all. For all have their peculiar 
aspect, as well as their genetal resemblance; afid 
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we ne«d not be indebted to physiognomical or 
phrenological science for a truth which expe- 
rience and observation sufficiently discover. 

It is, perhaps, one of the faults of modem 
education, and especially of that of women, that 
this difference is sometimes overlooked. There 
are now a system and a routine, to which every 
girl must be subjected, A few years ago, this 
was by some extended even to bodily discipline; 
and we have lieard of delicate females being sent 
out with tlieir brothers with perforated shoes, 
that they might be inured to hardships, which 
they would probably in after Hfe never have to 
encounter. 

The folly of such conduct was evident from 
its results : it was a mania that lasted only for a 
while {till Emilewas forgotten); but it is easier 
to discern a physical than a moral error, and 
much easier, too, to correct it. 

We may often see instances of a simitar mis- 
take in the intellectual treatment of young people 
of the present day, especially in matters of mere 
taste. Yet, in these, we must allow that nature is 
peculiarly arbitrary. There are some who can 
see no beauty in a Claude, — there are others 
G 2 
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wba can bear, unmoved, the death*song of 
Weber; still music and painting are deemed so 
essential^ that every young woman must handle a 
pencil, or strike the harp. How many a poor 
girl is, in this way, doomed to symphonise three 
or four hours every day, to play without an ear, 
and to sing without a voice ; and, after many 
years of irksome drudgery, to discover that bar 
soul was not tuned to harmony, and that all her 
meritorious exertions cannot supply natural 
defects. 

Music and drawing are very delightful, but 
they are surely not essential. A woman may ht 
very good, very clever, very pleasing, without 
them; nay, much more pleasing than when abe 
is, as it were^ forced into their servide, and made 
to afiect a taste. For then there will be a {)er- 
petual display of some laboured studio, or sonie 
double octave bravura, the only merit of which 
is its painful execution. And for a woman 'to 
play and draw only a little is equally distressing 
to her friends and to herself; for they are cen>- 
strained to admire, and she to execute^ in i^ite 
of die consciousness of insincerity on the one 
band, and of failure on the other. ■"■ 
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The loss of time which these useless efforts 
involve is, perhaps, their least evil. To force 
the inclination in things indifferent has a bad 
moral effect. Constrained studies are seldoni 
successful ; and, frequently, the error is uni- 
versal, and pervades the system. Certain things 
are to be acquired, certain rules observed, what- 
ever be tlie ability, taste, or temper. Natural 
inferiority, instead of feeling itself assisted, is» 
not unfrequently, wholly discouraged by this 
unbending routine; and the innate and peculiar 
talent, if such there be, languishes for want of 
culture. Still more lamentable is the effect on 
disposition. How often is irritability the con- 
sequence of wounded sensitiveness; and how 
often does the severity which may be requisite to 
restra'm the impetuous, freeze and paralyse the 
diffident and tender I Many a gentle spirit has 
been crushed; many a feeling heart chilled; 
many an amiable disposition rendered fretful 
and peevish, by a want of sympathy in in- 
strnctors. 

It would be far more wise to study the pecu- 
liarities of temper and talent, and to adapt our 
treatment accordingly. It is surely not desir- 
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able that the characters of all young women 
should be as uniform as is their handwriting; 
and it is as absurd to attempt universal con- 
formity of mind as it is of mode. To make no 
allowance for moral and intellectual difference 
isy indeed, a greater mistake, thaif for a little 
woman to adopt a French coi£fiire, or a plain 
woman a conspicuous dress, merely in com- 
pliance with fashion. 

On the other hand, how much may be effected 
by a tender and judicious treatmtot ! How may 
the timid be encouraged, and the liinguid stimti- 
lated, and the latent spark of genius fatmed ! 
How may even the dull be roused to exertion, 
and be made to feel, at least, sympathy, in what 
is refined and intellectual ! 

Adaptation is indeed the great secret in edu- 
cation; — adaptation to circumstance as well as to 
character, and, one might almost say, to inclina^ 
tion as well as to ability. For, though there is 
a danger in over-indulgence in this respect^ 
there is even more danger in over restraint; 
'imd if the favourite exercise of the mind be not 
prejudicial, it is surely better to encourage and 
direct tlian to thwart it. It is, as in the choice of 
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a profession; — few i-iseto eminence whose wishes 
are counteracted, — so few attain proficiency iu 
that to which they sue strongly disinclined. And 
though this may be but an excuse for indolence, 
andj of course, must, in such cases, be over-ruled, 
it may, too, be an intuitive instinct, whose inti- 
mations, at least, merit attention. For as the 
appetite oilen points out what the stomach will 
bear, so the taste often indicates what ihe intel- 
lect will master. 

The education of women should, of course, 
be strictly feminine. Yet this affects move the 
manner than the matter of instruction ; for it 
is not so much what is taught, as the way in 
which it is taught, and the use made of it, that 
determines character. Knowledge, in Itself, has 
no tendency to make a woman unfeminine, any 
more than it has to make a man proud; but it 
is the self-suOiciency which is sometimes in- 
stilled as its accompaniment, which produces as- 
sumption and conceit in the one case, and arro- 
gance in the other. 

Perfect acquirement demands time and appli- 
cation ; and it has this good effect, that whil^ it 
satisfies and fixes the mind, it does not cheat 
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^tinto a faUe estimate of its own po^i^rs*. >0]l 
the contrary, superficial knowledge dasBzies b|r 
the rapidity of its attainment; and. while it im- 
presses us with a notion of our own superior- 
ity, leads us to despise those wba have travelled 
by slower steps. It is thus that young women 
sometimes entertain an overweening idea, of iheir 
own talents. They are» as the phrase is^ well 
educated ; that is, they have been taught a great 
many things, and they think to impress others 
with the same opinion of their proficiency with 
which they delude themselves. 

It is, indeed, no wonder that young womenr 
should be so very clever now-a-day& Tbar^ 
are so many helps to learning, and steps to Pait^ 
nassus. There are so many pioneers to plaptrj 
the way, that it is a libel any longer to callil) 
steepf , If grammar be dry and abstruse^ its 
necessity is superseded;— if the dictionary, be- 
i](ksome, there is the interlined translation;^ 
if the classic author be obscure and pondeipu%o 
there is the lucid paraphrase, and the elegf|i»t'i 
abridgm^t. Be the nut ever so hard» thekeiv-^ 
nel is extracted.. Our very babies may sijiok the? 
sweets of Froissart, Robertson, and Hume* 4^i4«' 
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follow with infantile curiosity the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. 

Youth is now such a very busy time. Thtire 
are so many languages that must be learnt; 
so many accomplishments that must be mas- 
tered; so many sciences with which we must 
be familiar. A little while ago, French was 
.1 rare acquirement, but what girt now does 
not sigh with Filicaja, or weep with Klop- 
stock? The versatility of female talent is, in- 
deed, abundantly, improved. Master succeeds 
to master, and class to class. The day of the 
scholar, like that of the instructor, is parcelled 
out into hours; and the sixth portion of each, 
which is cribbed by the former to run to a new 
pupil, is not unfrequently all that is allowed to 
the latter to prepare for a new teacher. 

It is well that mechanics can assist; that the 
inclination of the hand may be given by the 
cheiroplast, and the intricacies of time defined 
by a pendulum, and the problems of perspective 
resolved by a lens. Could the modern school- 
room be preserved like the saloons of Pompeiij 
it might pass in succeeding centuries for a re^ 
fined inquisition. There would be found stoc'fes ' 

G 5 
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for the fingers, and pulleys for the neck, and 
weights and engines of suspicious form and 
questionable purpose ; and, in spite of all our 
vaunts of philanthropy, we might pass in future 
ages for the inventors of ingenious tortures. 

But for what end is all this apparatus ? It 
is certainly very right that knowledge should be 
simplified, that the child of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should profit by its illumination, and that 
little girls, instead of poring out their eyes at 
embroidered firames, should be treated as moral 
and intelligent beings. But where there is such 
over-feeding, is it possible that there can be 
digestion ? Where there is such an anxiety to 
impart brilliancy, is it not for display rather 
than for use ? 

It is quite different with boys. They are still 
kept, for the most part, to their old drudgery. 
They must still fight their way through classic 
lore, through crabbed grammars, and corrupt 
texts ; they must still go to Aristode for lo^c, 
to ]Newton for science, to Thucydides and to 
Livy for history ; and though they are assisted 
in their difficult path by the labours of past and 
present generations, they must still work hard 



before they can reap the fruit. And better far 
that they should do so; that they should never 
avail themselves of Valpy's translations or of 
Hamilton's keys, but that they should encounter 
the fag of the student before they can carry off 
the glory of the scholar. 

It would be well if the same principle were 
acted on with regard to girls ; if their education 
were more solid and less flashy, and if, instead 
of sipping like butterflies at every Bower, they 
laid in a store of useful learning for future use. 
For it is not to glitter in a sunbeam, and dii^play a 
ceaseless variety of gay and gaudy colours, that 
woman should be educated, but to occupy her 
station with grace, and to fulfil its duties with 
humility- 
Yet this is often too much forgotten in tht 
whirl of employments which constitute the edu- 
cation of many young women. They are allowed 
no time to think. They acquire mechanically ; 
and the object proposed to them is, not the 
satisfaction resulting from knowledge, nor its 
intrinsic value, but to outvie their compeers, 
and to shine in society, 

A little girl is in this way often, from her infancy, 
G 6 
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triubed^ to exhibit. She competes for the prize 
in the morning concert, and glitters in a siLyer 
medali the envy of her class. In the evening she 
shows off to an admiring circle, and her little 
h^irt dances time to her fingers, as she listens, 
to. the applauding whispers which her execution 
enrokes. Her infantile sketdhes lie upon her 
mother's table; and when she is summoned 
from her school-room, it is to play her last 
concerto to Mrs. A., or to show her portfolio 
to Lady B. And can we wonder that the sam^ 
habits should continue? Matcoaise honte wiU^ 
indeed, seldom incommode her : she may think 
it interesting to affect a tremor, or she may be 
really disturbed when a more gifted competitor 
carries off the palm ; but her own success will 
ev«r be her object, and she will be continually 
on the look out for opportunities of display.' 
(jood sense or natural di£Sdence tnay correct 
the error ; but if the modest blush ever mantle 
in her cheek, if she ever shrink from exhibition,' 
it is not her education which is in fault. 
.May we not to this system ascribe many of 
the errors of future conduct? May. we not 
trace its effects in the different developements 
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of female vanity ? Exhibition becomes a habit 
which is not easily thrown aside ; and its desire 
must, in some way or other, be gratified. It 
not unfrequently continues even when a better 
principle has been infused, and leads even 
religious women to step out of their sphere, 
and to be as ambitious of display on spiritual 
subjects as others are on worldly ones. And 
this it is that sometimes makes them not un- 
willing to be themselves the propagators of new 
opinions, for they are more anxious to attract 
attention than scrupulous as to the means of 
doing so. It is hard to give up what we have 
been from our infancy accustomed to, to forego 
a cordial which has been so perpetually ad- 
ministered, to be content with a quiet fulfilment 
of duties which bring with them no notoriety, 
when we have been always fed by the stimulus 
'of praise. Yet such duties are a woman's pro- 
vince, and for these she should be educated. 
It is no more desirable that she should shine in 
religious debate than that she sliould glitter in 
a gay assembly; and if the latter be vain or 
unprofitable, the former is unsuitable and un- 
fetoiaine. 
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But we are too apt to overlook the end of 
educatioD,^— that it is the formation of character} « 
not the mere acquirement of knowledge, that 
is its legitimate purpose. 

What a woman knows is comparatively of 
little importance to what a woman is. Let her 
mind be enlarged, and her information accu- 
rate ; let her excel, if possible, in all that she 
does attempt, and we would find no fault with 
her if her accomplishments be but few. 

How delightful it is to meet with such an 9ne^ 
whose mind is well stored with useful inform- 
ation, who is capable of tasting int^Iectual 
beauty, and of deciding with discretion in the 
emergencies of life, and who is, withal, destit^te 
of pretension. And, on the contrary, what a sad 
specimen of folly it is, when a youpg womap is 
taught all conceivable accomplishments, a^d 
when their very number precludes the pos- 
sibility of proficiency in any. She can tr^ce 
Chinese figures in black and white, sketch 
butterflies in Indian tinting, accomplish a few 
romances on the guitar, a few waltzes on the 
piano-forte; she talks bad French, and worse 
Italian ; but she has no taste^ no love of know- 
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ledge, no real desire for improvement ; her 
mind is a mere blank; she might as well have 
been employed (like her grandmothers of old) 
in copying receipts in half-text, or working 
Adam and Eve upon a sampler. 

It is the same in every thing. Lessons are con- 
sidered the sum of education. And though it is 
certainly very right to have a memoria tecknica for 
dates, and a rhyme for the signs of the zodiac ; 
there is more to be learnt in history than 
facts, and in science than terms. It is the use 
and application of knowledge that demands our 
chief attention. 

AVhat a. mistake is the system we complain of 
with regard to religion I Yet, even in serious fe- 
milies, there is ofien too much of dry routine in 
religious instruction. It is communicated too 
much as a task, which is to be learnt, repeated, 
and then thrown aside. Whereas the principle 
should pervade every thing. Religion should be 
the star to gild the young child's path, and to give 
zest even to her little pleasures. It should be 
the sunbeam to warm her tender heart, and 
cause it to expand towards its Creator. It 
should be the spring, the paramount inSuence, 
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the guide^ the incentive. It should be incidcated 
with all the affectionate sympathy of its Difine 
teacher, and applied with all that gende eameBt- 
ness which wins and subdues, the infant mind, 
and chains it with the cords of love to iis 
instructor. 

We may make the Bible a class-book, and * 
weary our children with Scripture, but we shall 
ne^r make them love religion in this way. Th»'^ 
probability is, that when the school-ro<»n traniKf 
mels are thrown off, they will throw aaode iXB^I 
instructions, and will scarcely think themsdvcB' 
fully emancipated till they have forgotten «U-' 
that was taught there. 

Youth is the season for fixing haluts. We 
are very careful that our children sboold ao^: 
quire no awkward tricks, that their figures:; 
should be correctly modelled, their mannerr 
well formed, and their movements gracefiiliy 
regulated; but we are not always sufiiciently . 
careful as to the habitual tone and temper of 
their minds. Yet do we not find that the^ 
propensities that are the soonest acquired arer 
always the most inveterate, and that the bias, 
the taste, the complexion, the temperament^\Ar€^ ?. 
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for the most part, determined in very early 
years? 

To induce the love as well as the habit of oc- 
cupation, — to excite an interest, at the same 
lime that we accustom to study, — should be our 
continual endeavour ; and, whilst we deprecate 
the charlatanism that would teach every thing by 
cards and counters, we should relieve, as muchss 
po^ble, the irksomeness of the task. And this 
can only be done by being ourselves in earnest. 
Nothing is so infectious as enthusiasm of all 
kinds, and especially to young people. Chil- 
dren naturally imbibe thefeelings of their parents. 
The little girl who is brought up in thecountry» 
and who sees those around her interested in its 
occupations, dreams of snowdrops and primrose^ 
and thinks no plaything so dehghtful as a spade 
and a parterre. And, in like manner, if she is 
sure that her instructors themselves care for her 
progress, if she can believe that they sympathise 
with her, she naturally shares in their ardour, 
and almost intuitively acquires whatever they 
may wish to teach. 

We may learn, in this, from our Divine in- 
structor. He became man that he might teach . 
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men ; and we must identify omrselves with our 
children, if we would gain their interest. We 
must condescend to their little emotions; — sym- 
pathise in their simple impressions, recall our 
own young feelings, and live over again our 
early years, if we would mould them^ to our 
wishes, and make them regard us as their fiiiends. 
Nor does this require so much devotion «s mi^t 
be imaginedf Some mothers err a little in this 
respect. One would scarcely find &ult with, a 
parent for giving up too much time to I^er 
children ; yet children are not the only objects 
of a mother's regard, and by her making them 
so, she may in some measure defeat h^ own 
wishes. The probability is, that she will render 
them selfish and dependent, and disqualify them 
from coping with those who have been nurtured 
with less tenderness. For as the skilful gi^* 
dener knows when it is better that nature should 
do her own work, so does the judicious parent 
feel that children should sometimes be left t^ try 
their own strength, and should neither exp^ 
nor need assistance. 

It is the &ult not merely of indulgent, b^t of 
over^anxious parents, to treat their childr^ tpo 
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much as first objects. This is evident from 
their earliest years. And the littlecreatures are 
very quick at discerning their own importance. 
Their sayings are repeated, their talents lauded, 
their pleasures studied. They are suffered to 
interrupt and to interfere; and, though we can- 
not perhaps say that they are rude, we must feel 
that they are very troublesome. And where 
this treatment is pursued in childhood, it is ge- 
nerally continued in adolescence. ITie young 
people are the perpetual theme; their success is 
blazoned as if it were without precedent, — and 
we are wearied with hearing of their prizes or 
their prospects. Yet all this must have a very 
bad effect upon their future character ; for they 
soon fancy themselves all that their partial 
friends imagine, — and then they must either 
learn a bitter lesson from a harsh and censorious 
world, or prop themselves np in their own good 
opinion by an eiara portion of conceit. 

It is, of course, the first care of religious pa- 
rents to prepare their children for their eternal 
state ; but it is by fitting them to fill their re- 
lations here that they will best educate them for 
immortality. Besides the mere communication 
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of reli^ous truth, of what importance is it t€t 
regulate the temper, and to direct the mind I 
How many pious persons have cause to regpel 
their own inconsistencies ; the consequence, per-' 
haps, of irritability contracted in childhood^ 
which in maturer years it is very difficult to 
correct* How often have they to lament their 
own inertness, the natural effect of early in- 
dulgence, which wastes and deadens the intel- 
lectual faculties, and disqualifies them for fiiture 
effort. And though they may struggle against 
such evils, and by Divine Grace may be able to 
overcome them, they always find that bad habits 
are their worst enemies, and that it is much 
more easy to discern than to con*ect them. 

Amiability, intelligence, and an absence of 
affectation, are the most delightful features in 
female character ; and those which, next to re- 
ligious principle, it is the business of education 
to impart And if we would wish our children 
to be loved as well as admired, and esteemed as 
well as loved ; if we would render them happy 
here, fortify them against the changes of life, 
and fit them for its close, we must endeavour to 
engraft these qualities upon the solid basis of 
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CHAP. XI. 

F£MAL£ DUTIES. 

It is not to be denied that Christianity is a prao 
tical principle. Nor is it to be denied that it is 
the only principle that ensures satisfactory prac- 
tical results. Its morality is perfect, because it 
is universal,, and because it is the natural conse- 
quence of its truths. 

No woman can fulfil her social duties without 
being religious. We need not search antiquity 
for exceptions to this remark. Examples of fe- 
male virtue were then sufficiently rare; and, 
where they did occur, the case was difierent. 
The woman who throws off religion now, as it 
were, invites temptation ; and though worldly 
considerations may induce decorum and cor- 
rectness, these are only« negative virtues. Even 
where natural amiability so far prevails as to 
dispose to kind or benevolent effort, it is but 
a weak principle, apt to yield to the impulse of 
selfishness, and influential only when not op- 
posed by any more potent feeling. 



Christianity is practical ihronghout: it is so 
in its religious ns well as in its moral obligations. 
It is not a mere creetl, nor a mere system ; but 
a simple, sincere, practical service, intelligible 
to all; which all may render, and which ap- 
proves itself to the conscience as the only tribute 
worthy of God. 

Yet the fault of the religion of ordinary per- 
sons is its insincerity. Not that they are inten- 
tionally disingenuous ; but they admit a casuistry 
in religion which they would not tolerate in any 
thing else. 

How insincere, for instance, is that modish 
religion which appears, on a Sunday, in its 
holiday attire, and of which no vestige remains 
after the first service of the day is concluded ; 
or that periodical religion which looks prim and 
demure at certain seasons, and which, having 
fasted on Good Fi'iday, and knelt at the table 
on Easter Sunday, reverses the popish order, 
and keeps its carnival the ensuing week. Or 
that sentimental religion which sheds a few 
tears at a moving discourse, and falls into hys- 
terics at a pathetic description, and sighs and 
looks beautiful, especially when the preacher is 
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young and handsome ; but which has no solitary 
contrition, feels no real penitence, and lasts only 
to the church door. Or indeed every religion 
which does not imbue and determine character, 
and become, as it were, a second nature, silently 
but sensibly influencing the detail of conduct. 

It is not always easy to detect what is coun- 
terfeit There may be much ardour even in 
spurious sentiment. We may be struck by glow- 
ing oratory, an apostolic profile, a melodious 
voice, a touching manner. We may be so 
deeply affected, that we question not the ger 
nuineness of our emotion ; and the excitement 
may be repeated till it becomes habitual and 
necessary, and we cherish it as we would any 
other soft and tender agitation. Yet, though it 
may assume many different phases, though it 
may become visionary and eccentric, and its 
very extravagance may seem to guarantee its 
sincerity, its practical results are not such as to 
identify it with real feeling. It is vague, and 
desultory, and capricious; it is feverish and 
fickle : it is like the hectic flush, which outvies 
in brilliancy the hue of health, but whose very 
brightness is symptomatic of disease. 
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Real religion is fall of repose. It is not indo< 
lent and inactiTe^ but it is not restless. Its fer- 
vour is so calm and constant that it attracts 
little notice. It has not the vividness of the 
electric flash, but it burns like the beacon-light, 
and is as cheering and salul»r^. 

Yet, though quiet, it is earnest. Some women 
deprecate the bustle of busy housewives, and 
imagine themselves privileged to do nothing. 
And, in like manner, some, condemning the ex- 
travagance of a few visionaries, think that the 
more cokl and formal their piety, the better. 
They measure it by its remoteness from fanati- 
cism ; and, because they would have it unostea- 
tatious, they take care to conceal it altogether. 
They may be punctilious in outward observance, 
but they are ever on their guard against excite- 
ment; and irom their extreme care lest they 
should be led away by feeling, it is exceedingly 
difhcult to discover that they feel at all. 

Yet these are the very persons who need be 
under no apprehension. They are too cold- 
blooded to be ever enthusiastic, too calculating 
to incur risk, too inert to be extravagant. They 
are so dull, that to see them interested about 
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any thing beyond a question of dress, or of 
household arrangement, would be a relief* But 
they are as dead in religion as in every other 
matter of feeling ; and though they will join in a 
tirade against spiritual excess, they are unim* 
pressible to every appeal that would excite to 
spiritual fervour. 

Religion must be an absorbing principle. It 
is not enough to talk about it, or to read about 
it, or to range ourselves on one side or other of 
theological debate. We may be such exclusive 
advocates for morality, that we may seem to at- 
tach almost merit to its performance ; or we may 
be so scriptural in our language, and so lucid in 
our views, that none may be able to challenge 
our profession : yet we may be far from real 
Christianity. Our zeal for good works may, per- 
haps, be only a cloak for practical antinomianism, 
and our orthodoxy may be merely speculative. 
Women have little, indeed, to do with contro- 
versy of any kind ; and though it is much the 
&shion at present for them to stand in the fronts 
to throw the missiles, and invite the combat, it 
would be more decorous, as well as more politic, 
that they should withdraw altogether from the 
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field. They may seem to serve the tactics of 
rival leaders by skirmishing in the van, and 
parties may thus try their strength without 
hazarding their honour ; but women are, in real- 
ity, but weak champions, and nothing can be 
worse for themselves than to be thus engaged. 
Ic is only their defensive armour that need be 
proof, lest they should be harassed even in their 
retired position ; and their religion should be so 
sound and practical, that though it does not 
render them conspicuous, it may ensure their 
safety. And they should be so blameless in 
their conduct, and so active in their discharge 
of social duty, that they may prove the genuine- 
ness of their principles; and that by these cri- 
teria, not by interference in what is altogether 
unsuitable, their zeal and their proficiency may 
be estimated. 

These are, indeed, the test of real piety. No 
one must fancy herself religious, who is careless 
of moral obligations. She may be perpetually 
engaged in the discussion of duty, and liberal in 
her application of incentives ; she may not even 
shrink from the reproach of religion, nor from 
puUic exertions in its behalf; but she is greatly 
H 2 
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in the wrong, if she imagines that any of these 
things can compensate for want of attention to 
the minutiae of social conduct. The source of 
religion is the heart, and it radiates through the 
system ; and though its diverging beams strike 
upon remote objects, they must fiaJl first op 
those that are nearest to the centre. 

Tlie domestic circle may exhibit some of .the 
most beautiful developements of female . piety, 
and it affords opportunities to the youpge^t 
Christians to evidence their religion. It is, bow« 
ever, often not till experience teaches the fie* 
kleness of other attachments, that we prizei the 
fidelity of family love. It is not till we see lu>w 
small a matter separates friends, how soon 
ambition breeds rivalry, and rivalry coldness 
and distrust, that we rightly estimate that ten- 
derness which, in spite of perversity and aegleot^ 
watches over us, and is never weary on our 
behalf; encouraging our confidence, and wel- 
coming our afiection. It is not till we have 
experienced the selfishness of others, that we 
prize the disinterestedness of our parents. And 
sometimes, alas ! our sense of their value is too 
late. It is when they can no longer receive» 
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and we no longer pay, the tribute of affec- 
tion. It is when they are beyond the reach 
of all earthly sentiments, and we are left to the 
cold mercies of a heartless world. Few, per- 
haps, are the children who do not mourn over 
deficiencies in filial piety; who do not recall, 
with tender sorrow, the poor return they made 
to an ever-wakeful love ; and who, though they 
may have rendered all that decorum required^ 
do not sicken at the recollection of what they 
might have done, but failed to do, to soothe, 
to comfort, and make glad the heai-ts that now 
have ceased to beat. And how sad is it, that 
young Christians should ever forget or think 
light of this most important obligation : that 
they should ever be led by the fascination of 
more exciting services to forget a duty which is 
close at hand, about which there can be no 
question, and for which there may be no future 
opportunity ! Let them bear with a little im- 
patience, for it may be only over-anxiety for 
them. Let them bear with a little dulness, for, 
if they had been damped by so many disappoint- 
ments, they would be dull too. Let tliem not 
connt K few sacrifices dear, nor grudge their 
u 3 
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time, or their attention; nor neglect to re* 
dprocate the tenderness which is lavi^ed and 
centered upon them* 

Young women are especially called to this 
delightful duty. It is their's to fill the pl^ce of 
such as are earlier summoned from the parental 
borne, sometimes to supply their defidendes, 
and to compensate for their faults. And can any 
daim be more imperative? May not the mi- 
nutest attention, afiectionately rendered, be a^ 
much a fulfilment of duty, and as dear to Grod, 
as the more brilliant displays of erratic zeal ? 

Respect is the peculiar claim of parents, and 
to any failure in this they are very sensitive. 
How incumbent, then, is it on children to r^>- 
der that deference which is as much a right on 
one Side as it is a duty on the other I 

It is not a greater measure of spiritual ligfiit 
that can excuse undutiful or ungracious con- 
duct. It is not even the conviction that we 
must sacrifice the lesser to the greater duty, 
and forsake father and mother for the Gospel's 
sake, that can justify the unnecessarily wounding 
the feelings of a parent. Remonstrance itself 
may be affectionate and respectful; and difference 
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of sentiment should be urged in so delicate a 
way that we may, at least, show that our religion 
has taught us to honour and value our natural 
instructors. 

How often does experience give a uselul 
though a somewhat bitter lesson J How often 
does it show us that what, perhaps, we once stig- 
matized as prejudice and lukewarmness, was only 
the result of chastened taste and moderated feel- 
ing; and that, if age sometimes fails to make al- 
lowance for the ardour of youth, it is the fault of 
youth to defer far too little to the judgment of 
age ! How often may we afterwards find in the 
extravagance of others an apology for our 
parents' fears, and in our own mistakes a justifi- 
cation of their animadversions ! And how often 
may young women, especially, learn, that if they 
had trusted less to their own superficial know- 
ledge, and had listened more to the counsels of 
experience, — if they had been less opinionative 
and more deferential, — they woidd have spared 
themselves the necessity of much retrograde 
movement, and many painful recollections of 
unimproved advice ! 

H 4 
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Filial piety has ever received its meed ofrtif^ 
probation, and even poetry has not found < «f 
more affecting theme« We follow with tend^ 
interest the steps of the daughter of CEklipus^ 
— we read with admiration of the constancy of 
Ruth, — we dwell with pleasure on the piety of 
Milton's children, — we delight in the legend 
of the Siberian exile ; and do we, in every day 
life, meet with any more lovely and amiaUe 
character than that of the kind and dutiful and 
affectionate child ? 

There may be, indeed, many more exciting 
occupations — many more striking develope- 
ments of religion — than the quiet discharge of 
filial attentions ; there may be a consciousness of 
much greater sacrifice in the exercise of a diffused 
benevolence than in the routine of private duty ; 
but though the first must not be undervalued, 
it is scarcely as certain an indication of real piety 
as the other. For it is when we see religion 
cementing natural ties, and nurturing &mily 
affection, — prescribing the little kindnesses^ 
and the trifling sacrifices, which contribute sp 
much to domestic comfort, — teaching to forego i 
pleasure and society for the sake of ministeringri 
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to infirmity, and cheering the sad and solitary 
hour, — that we fee! her to be most attractive, 
and learn to appreciate her real worth. 

Young women should certainly consider do- 
mestic duties as paramount to every other social 
obligation ; but these will, in genera!, not in- 
terfere with more extensive usefulness. On the 
COTitrary, those who are most exemplary at 
home are usually the best qualified and the most 
willing to do good on a larger scale. 

There are many works of charity for which 
women, and even young women, are peculiarly 
qualified ; and it is therefore the more to be 
lamented that their benevolence is not always 
judiciously applied. What, for instance, can 
be more appropriate than assisting in schools 
— administering to the siclc, or visiting, or read- 
ing to them under proper regulation and le- 
gitimate guidance ? Women may, in this way, 
well contribute their mite of service ; and if the 
result of such efforts be not very important, it 
will, at least, be beneficial to themselves. 

But is it right in them to assume higher 
ground, — to arrogate to themselves the most 
important ofiice, as well as the weightiest re- 
H 5 
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eponsibility^ — and to endeavour to supersedei 
rathier than second, ministerial instruction ? Is 
it right in them to go forth as the expounders of 
Holy Writ, — as the liberators of troubled con- 
sciences ; and afterwards, perhaps, to expatiate 
on their own success, as if they had been the sole 
teachers ? Or is it right in them to throw con- 
tempt upon a sacred office by dishonouring those 
who hold it, and to help to depreciate sancdoas 
which it is the fault of the present day far too 
ligiHly to esteem? How much more amiable it 
would be to respect the order, even when un- 
worthily represented ; and, instead of giving just 
cause of complaint to authorised instructors by 
unkind censures and unwarrantable interference, 
to endeavour to conciliate their sanction and co- 
operation ! For to them should be ever given the 
option, at least, of appearing as the originators 
as well as the promoters of benevolent designs. 
Female exertions should be always strictly 
subordinate ; and especially so^ when there is no 
supineness on the part of legitimate teachers. 
Women should then, indeed, be scrupulously 
delicate; for, as probably there will be little 
assumption of authority in such a case, there 
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should be the more punctilious deference. La- 
borious ministers are often very meek and very 
seDsitive ; and they claim, on these accounts, 
ibe greater respect : yet are they not the very 
persons who are sometimes treated witli the least 
consideration ? Do not women, even, who 
perhaps owe to them the very elements of their 
religion, who have been encouraged by lliem 
to converse on spiritual subjects, and allowed 
to assist in their labours, often think themselves 
privileged to criticise what they are not called 
upon to judge — to interfere where they are not 
retjuired — and to speak lightly of instructions 
which they do not know how to appreciate? 
How much more decorous and projier is that 
conduct which asks for guidance, — which, in 
the distribution of books or of relief, and in 
the application of all benevolent efforts, is neither 
offidous nor opinionative, but is content to con- 
form to whatever is pointed out, and modestly 
ind quietly to execute it ! 

Respect to ministers is both a religious and a 
■ocial duty ; but one, unhappily, too little uii- 
dastood and practised. It is not that eotbusi- 
Mtic impulse which makes an idol of every thing 
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it admires,*'*- which one day deifies the object of 
its attaebment, and the next, decries and deserts 
him: nor is it that homage which talent, or 
eloquence, or eren sometimes superior sanctity, 
may evoke. But it is respect for an order ap^ 
pointed by God, and a reverence for all that is 
lovely and of good report in those who adorn 
it. And it produces towards such, a consistent, 
steady, respectful, and afiectionate attachment, 
a filial feeling with r^ard to them, a submission 
to their authority, a deference to their judg- 
ment, and a willingness to receive what they 
have to impart. It is a want of this sentiment 
that renders young women more fastidious than 
they are teachable, fonder of comparing the 
merits of different ministers than of listenmg to 
their instructions, and more ready to carp at 
what they do not like than to gather good fxom 
what they hear. It is a want of this sentiment 
that makes them fickle in their attachments, 
unsteady in their creed, ready to be ensnared 
by any new and unsound doctrine, and apt to 
affect the heresiarch themselves. And it is the 
same want that has sent them, at times, to their 
spiritual guides, not to be taught by them, but 
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toxonvince them of their errors, — not to con- 
salt them upon cases uf conscience, but to en- 
lighten them upon speculative points. 

Yet all this is very lamentable ; and we can 
Bssrcely wonder that some should be disposed 
to disallow to women, in these matters, the 
right of judgment at all, when it is occasionally 
so much abused. Dogmatism is bad in men, 
bnt it is infinitely worse in women ; and, how- 
ever it may be disguised by a pretty fonn antl 
a soft manner, it is a blemish which, at once, 
strikes and offends the eye. 

All that women do should be done modestly. 
They should not act the dictator in any tiling, 
not even in matters of benevolence. It is very 
much the fashion to solicit their patronage, to 
give them the notoriety of ofifice, and to invest 
them with a little authority. This may be politic 
on some accounts, and, in some cases, neces- 
sary; but charity, in its most unobtrusive form, 
is what is more becoming to female character. 
Women, at least, should never be meddling or 
important ; and, if they must take the lead at 
female committees, or preside at tables at ba- 
zaars, they should do so with the least possible 
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display. Wemay, someofus, questionaltogetfaer 
the propriety of young women offering their gay 
wares at a public mart, or exacting a guinea for 
every bauble; we may think that they might 
spend their time more profitably than in 
Hiaking hearts'-ease pincushions, or wafer-toys ; 
bat if they are to do these things, let them do 
them without effort or affectation. It is the im- 
portance assumed on such occasions that is the 
chief cause of offence. 

It should be always considered the duty of 
women to be well and actively employed, and 
there is ample field for the most diligent. Let 
not, therefore, those who waste their time in 
doing nothing — who sit at home in indolence^ 
reading a novel, or drawing a flower, or embroider- 
ing a workbag — excuse their own inertness by 
the officiousness of others. The one is far more 
defensible than the other : the one may be mo- 
derated or corrected, and its intention is its apo- 
logy ; but the other must be wholly overcome, 
for its principle is bad. The higher the rank, 
the greater the wealth, the more important it is 
that sympathy should be expressed, and charity 
exercised. Young women of whatever degree 
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should never shrink from personal effort. Nei- 
ther should they think, when tliey do enter a 
cottage, or teach a school, that it is an ast of 
condescension. It is certainly very right in them 
to be so employed, but it is an honour to them 
too ; and they should ever remember, that it is 
the greatest privilege that attaches to superio- 
rity of any kind, to render its inferiors happy 
and at ease. 

There is, perhaps, a greater sense of the duty 
now than there ever was. And, if so, why should 
there not be more effort ? Why should not 
societies be every where established under mi- 
nisterial sanction for the relief of tlie poor and 
the sick, and individual charity be thus concen- 
trated an<l applied ? In the detail of such socie- 
ties, the assistance of women would ofien prove 
very valuable. They would, indeed, not be made 
the chief agitators; they would not be appointed 
to the most laborious or the most responsible 
offices; they would not be sent into districts 
where it is scarcely fit for modest women to ap- 
pear ; — but they would be directed in all cases 
of difficulty; and, instead of rambling about on 
a philanthropic crusade, they would have an 
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assigned spbei^e of usefulness, and a proper and 
subordinate duty. The sweet Quakeress has 
shown what a woman can do: there wovdd be 
found many such, if Ihey were only judiciously^ 
called into action. 

Yet it may not be in the power of all women 
to devote very much time to active efforts^ 
Those who are married are not independent^ ' 
though it is very much the fashion to loonsider 
them so; and to their duties at home^ aU other 
social duties should be subordinate. ■'•*-. - 

Obedience is a very small part of conjugal ' 
duty; and, in most cases, easily performed. 
Women have, indeed, not much cause to com"* 
plain of their subjection; for, though they are 
apt very inconsiderately, to deliver op th^ 
right of self-omtrol, they suffer from this rash- 
ness, on the whole, less frequently than might 
be expected. Ill-assorted marriages are <)ev** 
tainlytoo common; but, important as the uniim 
is, and thoughdessly as it is often contracted, it is 
only wonderful that there should not be a great 
deal more unhappiness resulting from itthan ' 
we see to be the case. m .^^ 

Much of the comfort of married life dependsu 
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Upon the lady : a great deal more, perhaps, ihan i 
she is aware of. She scarcely knows her own 
influence ; liow much she may do by persuasion,'' 
— how much by sympathy, — how much by un- i 
remitted kindness, and little attentions. 

To acquire and retain such influence, she 
must, however, make her conjugal duties her 
first object. She must not think that any thing- 
will do for her husband, — that any room is' 
good enough for her husband, — that it is not 
worth while to be agreeable, when there is only 
her husband, — that she may close her piano, 
or lay aside her brush, for why should she 
play or paint merely to amuse iier husband ? 
No ! she must consider all these little arts of 
pleasing chiefly valuable on his account, — aa 
means of perpetuating her attractions, and 
giving permanence to his affection. She must ■ 
remember that her duty consists not so much in 
great and solitary acts, — in displays of the sub- 
limer virtues, to which she will be only occasion- 
ally called; but in trifles, — in a cheerful smile, 
or a minute attention, naturally rendered, and 
proceeding from a heart full of kindness and a 
temper full of amiability. 
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There is one class of duties whicfa^ as it w^it 
oat with our grandmothers, is now considered 
quite obsolete. We wonder, indeed, how these 
venerable ladies could be so familiar with the 
pantry, and yet never soil their petticoats ; how 
they could preside over the culinary department, 
and be adepts in every domestic art, and yet be 
still as stately as their ruffles or brocade. Ladies 
were in those days accountable for every dish ; 
they smiled with conscious triumph when the 
sauce was praised ; they made currant-wine, and 
raspberry vinegar; and their cupboards were 
stored with expressed juices and ingenious con- 
fections. But now there is something inelegant 
that attaches to the manage. It is associated with 
making puddings, or mendmg stockmgs, or 
scolding servants. A good housewife is a good 
sort of bustling person, who has always a good 
dinner and a clean house ; who jingles a bunch 
of keys, and gasps for an opportunity of replen- 
ishing your plate ; and who looks at the head of 
her table, as if she should be in the kitchen. 

The habits of a former age would certainly 
not be in keeping with the refinement of the 
present ; and a lady may, no doubt, be better 
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employed tlian in superseding her servants. 
But there is no greater mistake than imagining 
thai there is any thing derogatory in entering, 
when necessary, on even practical detail; or 
that it is not incumbent on evei-y woman, what- 
ever be her degree, to take care that these de- 
tails are well conducted- 

Ease is the distinction of true breeding. The 
most lady-like deportment is not inconsistent 
with perfect economy. It is delightful to see 
such a union : it conveys a tone to the whole 
establishment; and you feel assured that the 
dairy and the drawing-room are equally in 
order. 

But, on the contrary, there is no worse 
breeding than to be ashamed of any thing you 
may feel it to be your duty to do. " Never 
blush, my love," said the elegant Mrs. Chepone 
to a young wife whom she detected making a 
tart, " to do any thing which may please your 
husband, promote economy, or embellish your 
table." It maybe that your fortune does not allow 
your devolving on a housekeeper the dispensing 
of your stores, or on a governess the care of 
your children ; that you have no lady's maid to 
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make your caps, and no French cook to seakm 
your omelettes; and yet, if yon are surprised in 
any of these little offices, you are sadly dis- 
composed. You retire from yoiir press, or 
send away your children, or secrete your work; 
just as if it were a breach of etiquette to be 
discovered any where but on a sofa, or doing 
any thing which is of any use. 

And this affectation descends even to a low^ 
rank. What can be more absurd than to dme 
at tables of very moderate establishments, to 
taste delicious confections, and to be quite sure 
that you are indebted for them to the lady of 
the house — that, at least, she made the jeUy, 
and whisked the cream — and yet to know that 
she would blush to be suspected conversant with 
the ingredients of a single dish ? 

It must be confessed, that the menage is not 
the most interesting part of female duty, its 
detail is often trying. We feel that there are 
a great many things which we would rather not 
look into, a great many blemishes which we 
would rather not observe ; that we would prefer, 
almost, the consciousness of a litde disorder, to' 
the annoyance of interfering to set things right; 
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and that, in short, we would often rather, our- 
selves, dust the table than ring the bell. But 
these are the little trials that devolve upon 
woman. They are her share of the burden, 
and she should, therefore, not shrink from it. 
And they are common to all; for the lady of 
rank is as res]M)nsib1e for the good conduct of 
her establishment, as the poor man's wife is for 
the neatness of her cottage. 

We are all sensible to the impressions which 
a want of order produces. A coup d'oeil suffices. 
We are kept, for instance, in the first place, half 
en hour ringing at the bell ; we are then ushered 
into a cold apartment by a bhmdering footboy 
or a slipshod maid, and are left to note its mal- 
arrangement whilst the lady of the house is ad- 
justing her costume ; and when, at last, we are 
allowed to pay her our compliments, we are 
concerned to discover that, in her haste to 
descend, she has left one papitlote untwisted, 
and one unhappy cordon dangling at her side. 
We sympathise with the poor husband ; and, in 
pity to his feelings, make a point of declining 
his invitation to dinner. 

The consideration in which a woman is held 
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depends, however, much on these little points* A 
silver saucepan is not indeed^ now, an item in the 
corbeiUe de manage, nor do modem husbands 
wish that their ladies' boudoir should be made a 
pastry-room ; but none are careless of the con* 
duct of their house, or the arrangement of their 
table. None like to see the one in disorder^or 
the other ill-furnished. The commissarkt de«- 
partment devolves upon the lady, and nothing 
goes on well if it is poorly supplied. A bad 
dinner has a bad effect upcn the tonper, even 
when there is, on the whole, a superiority to 
trifles. We have heard, indeed, of Sir Isaac 
Newton's insensibility to the abstraction of his 
chicken, and of his returning to his problem 
equally content without it ; but we doubt whether 
any modem stud^it would be as indifl^ent. 
Besides, husbands will sometimes bring home 
stray acquaintances to dinner ; and why should 
they have, on such occasions, to blush for their 
wives' deficiencies? 

A neglect of minute attentions is always a 
dangerous experiment. There is nothing so fatal 
to sentiment as discomfort. The love that is 
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whispered to an elegant young woman in a de- 
licious parterre, is forgotten when she appears 
in a bedgown at the breakfast table, and dis- 
penses to her shivering husband cold coiTee and 
blue milk. How different his lot from that of 
the more privileged bachelor, whose nice house- 
keeper sets out his table, and never soils his 
carpet; and who, if tempted to leave his quiet 
habitation, and compare his sohtary condition 
with the matrimonial felicity of his friend, finds 
the unhappy Benedick overwhelmed with chil- 
dren, and resigned to discomfort ! 

The most anxious, however, if not the most 
important duty of married life is that which is 
due to children, and which, in their early years, 
principally devolves upon the mother. None 
can supi}ly her place, none can feel her inters 
est; and as, in infancy, a mother is the best 
nurse, so, in childhood, she is the best guardian 
and instructress. Let her take what help she 
may, nothing can supersede her own exertions. 
She must give the tone to character; she must 
infuse the principle; she must communicate 
those first lessons which are never forgotten, 
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and which bring forth fruit, good or evil, accord- 
ing as the seed may be. 

Instruction is not without its trials. We have 
heard, in poetry, how delightful it is to " rear 
the tender thought ; " but we doubt whether any 
of us can altogether sympathise with the beau 
ideal of the bard. In spite of Bell aiid Pesta- 
lozzi, it must ever be a work of patience to teach 
grammar and orthography. 

How needful, then, is a mother's interest! 
3he may not be herself required to impart the 
elements of knowledge; but it is hers to give 
life to the system, — to regulate the temper, — 
to turn the little incidents of a child's life into so 
many useful lessons. It is hers to watch the 
early bias — to infuse into the lisping prattler a 
scrupulous regard to truth — to teach the first 
breathings of the infant spirit to ascend to 
heaven. 

And well is her care repaid. On whom does 
the infant smile so sweetly as on its mother ? 
To whom do the little boy and girl fly ^o na- 
turally for sympathy as to their mother ? And 
oflen, in after life, does not youth repose its 
confidence securely on a mother, and seek the 



counsel of a mother's faithM heart, and hide its 
griefs in a mother's tender bosom ? It is a de- 
lightful relationship ; and if mothers would 
secure the love and respect of their children, 
they must not grudge their attentions to them in 
their earliest years. They must be willing to 
sacrifice a little amusement, or a little company, 
or a. little repose, for the sake of nursing their 
infants, or teaching their children, or fulfilling, 
themselves, offices which, too frequently, they 
devolve on servants. 

To accomplish, however, these duties, a 
woman must be domestic. Her heart must be 
at home. She must not be on the look-out for 
excitement of any kind, but must find her plea- 
sure as well as her occupation in the sphere 
which is assigned to her. 

St. Paul knew what was best for woman when 
he advised her to be domestic. He knew that 
homewas her safest place; home her appropriate 
station. He knew especially the dangers to 
which young women are exposed, when, under 
any pretence, they fly from home. There is 
composure at home; there is something sedative 
in the duties which home involves. It atlbrds 
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security not only from the worid, but fr6tn d&- 
lusicms and errors of every kind. A woman 
who lives much at home, hears the rumours 
merely of confficts which perplex and agitate 
all who are involved in them, (pinions are 
presented to her, not dressed up widi all the 
witchery of eloquence, and fresh from the mouth 
of their propounder, but divested of extrinsic 
attractions, and in their true garb. She enter- 
tains them with a mind not fevered by excite- 
ment nor athirst for stimulus, but prepared to 
weigh every thing impartiaUy, and pnMicciipied 
by important themes. 

How preferable is the quiet lot of SQcb an 
one, when really religious, to the most bril* 
liaiit which this world can offer I l%e kaS'det 
her footing on the Rock, and she willileverbe 
mbved from it. Her faith is fm&, ^ that<)n 
which it reposes. It is not that vague Mntimeot, 
%hich scarcely knows what it believer ^It ts'dot 
that fickle sentiment, which adepts' the tKiHest 
dogma, whatever it may be. It is not that irafiid 
Bentimetit, which feels everything <ft no&aagf 
just as the world dictates. But it is a "fiuth Ibunded 
upon Scripture, -^ that ben^ to the ctufliodty of 
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Scripture, however set at nought, ^that receives 
the doctrine of Scripture, however contemned, — 
that recognises the obligations of Scripture, 
however mystified or explained away. It is 
faith which, conscious of its own weakness, 
rests on Almighty strength, — feeling its own 
wants, flies to Infinite sufliciency, — which with 
filial confidence carries its cares to the mercy- 
seat of Heaven, and rests assuredly pa Him in 
whom it has believed. 

And how will such a failh be evidenced ? By 
composure under trials, — by a modest fulfil- 
ment of duty, — by a heavenly walk, — by a 
happy death. Yes ! it is then that the Christian 
really triumphs ! The spirit that has animated 
for a while the tabernacle of clay, — that has 
prompted to benevolence, — that has stimulated 
'to Bclf- denial, — that has striven and struggled 
and suffered under its load of flesh, — then 
breaks from its prison and finds its repose. 
Then it meets with those with whom it long 
has held communion — whose temptations, and 
triils, and constancy, have been the same — and 
whose home will be the same for ever. 

And let it encourage the female Christian, 
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that many have preceded her in her godly J 
coarse, — that Ruth, and Hannah, and Mary, 
and Dorcas, and Priscilla, and other holy> 
women, have led the way, — that they ha:ve 
striven, and have prevailed, — have believed, 
and been accepted, — that they have received 
their crown of glory, and are with the ^iHts of 
the just made perfect. And let her goj and be 
like them ! 






THE END. , ^ 
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